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PEEFACE 



The naval battle fought between the Japanese and Chinese squadrons 
in the Yellow Sea between the Island of Talu and Haiyang on the 
17th September, 1894, will be memorable in the annals of naval 
warfare, as it was the first engagement of the kind since modern 
warships were constructed. Its results have been studied with the 
keenest interest by naval experts and the world at large, as it 
gave them some idea of a sea fight with the great men-of-war, 
ordnance, and armaments which the Powers of Europe and Ameriea 
are vying with each other to perfect on hitherto purely theo- 
retical grounds or on trials and experiments under certain prearranged 
and fixed conditions. They had never been tested by actual 
warfare. It was, therefore, natural that the naval authorities of the 
various powers should be eager to note the course of the naval fight off 
Haiyang, as it offered them a unique opportunity of testing the theories 
and inductions they had been acting on in the construction of their 
navies. 

But to the two belligerent powers whose fleets thus put to serious 
proof the productions of Western naval science, the memorable battle 
was of momentous importance. To Japan, at all events, it was a perfect 
revelation, in respect, not so much of the materiel, as of the personnel of 
her navy. Three or four years ago, the Japanese naval service was the 
object of acrimonious attacks from certain sections of Japanese Parliament 
and Press. The warships were declared to be defective, and the naval 
officers to have been selected and promoted on the strength of their 
clan and family connections, and not of their actual merit or capacity. 
These accusations were partially, if not wholly, believed to be well 
founded. Parliament refused its sanction when Vice-Admiral Viscount 
Kabayama, the Naval Minister at the time, presented his programme 
for the enlargement of the Japanese navy. There appeared to be a 
general conviction that a guarantee was necessary for the greater 
efficiency of the navy before Parliament could grant the supplies for 
the construction of warships. The Commons, therefore, turned a deaf ear 
to Viscount Kabayama's eloquent appeal in December, 1890. 
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When the Japanese accused their naval officers of incapacity, they 
never doubted their valour or intrepidity. The very fact that the ex-retainers 
of the Satsuma clan were all-powerful in the navy implied that, from the war- 
like reputation of that clan, brave officers were not wanting in the naval 
service ; but what the Japanese feared was that these men would be reck- 
less in displaying their valour and from want of scientific knowledge and 
technical skill endanger the ships under their command. Seven centuries 
of feudalism had infused such a martial spirit into the nation as was not 
likely to be eradicted by twenty-five years of the new regime. Japan never 
had any apprehensions of the failure of her soldiers and sailors on the 
field of batde. The history of Japan teems with examples of dauntless 
valour and unflinching fortitude, which, recounted in romances, represented 
on the stage, or narrated in the storytellers' halls, have never failed to 
fire their readers, or audiences, with a spirit of emulation. It is justly 
boasted by the Japanese that in no other country are the lower classes 
so familiar with the lives of its great warriors and julers ; for this the 
preference given on the stage to historical plays and the popularity of 
historical story-tellers' halls are greatly responsible. The size and com- 
pactness of Japan has given the nation a deep sense of brotherhood 
throughout all classes, in addition to the fact that the sudden emergence 
of the country after centuries of absolute isolation, exposing it to the curi- 
ous and suspicious gaze of the world, has awakened it to the necessity of 
self-reliance. Finally, the Japanese are imbued with the most concrete form 
of patriotism, as the love of their country is to them practically identical 
with loyalty to their Emperor; and loyalty has always been the highest 
of virtues, fostered and exalted as it was by the clan system. Ancestral 
worship, too, had its effect, for there is no greater dishonour to the Japan- 
ese than the thought that his ancestors would blush in the shades for 
his action. A man, then, in whose heart these principles and ideas are 
deeply instilled could not but be brave and fight to the death rather than 
yield an inch to the enemy. 

The Japanese, therefore, had no fear that their warriors on land 
and sea would prove themselves unworthy of the martial traditions of 
their country. Their apprehensions were based on what too often 
accompanies intrepidity— rashness. Their very fearlessness might make 
them rush heedlessly into positions from which they could not extricate 
themselves without serious loss. But these natural apprehensions have 
proved groundless. The Japanese army has been deservedly lauded 
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for the perfection of its organisation, celerity of its mobilisation 
and precision of its movements. The battles of Pingyang and Hoosjian 
showed the strategic skill of its general staff. These encomiums, merited 
as they were, have given Japan unbounded pleasure as they proved to 
her that in addition to her native valour, she has gained a complete 
mastery of European military science. The army, however, ha? always 
been regarded as highly efficient, and Japan never thought for a 
moment that it would ever be defeated. With the navy, the case was 
quite different. The Japanese have never been great sailors, the laws 
of the Tokugawa Government having prohibited the construction of 
large ships. It was possible, then, that the Japanese officers might, by 
their defective navigation and unskilful manoeuvres, run their warships 
into danger. The battle of Haiyang has, however, dispelled these fears. 
Their scientific precision and unity of movement has extorted unwilling 
praise from their enemies. It has belied the charges of incompetence 
brought against the Japanese naval officers. It has proved that Japan 
can rely on her navy as implicitly as she has relied on her army. This 
assurance has come as a revelation upon the nation; and the naval 
victory has been received with infinite enthusiasm not merely as a 
Japanese success, but also as a proof of the high efficiency of the 
Japanese navy. The dash and "go" of the Japanese have always been 
admitted by Japanese and foreigners alike ; but precision and thorough- 
ness as integral traits of the Japanese character are the new discoveries 
made by the present war. 

The battle of Haiyang, characterised as it was ty Japanese cool 
courage, was not without incidents revealing the innate intrepidity, not to 
say recklessness, of the Japanese. The Saikyo, a merchantman, which 
until a few months previously had carried peaceful passengers between the 
ports of Japan, is an instance in point. Such a frail steamer defying the 
armoured warships of China almost takes one's breath away; yet, 
nothing but admiration is due to the skill with which she parried the 
torpedoes sent against her. The Saikyo, as she was leaving the 
scene of battle in a damaged condition, had yet leisure to take 
photographs of the battle. There were other incidents illustrating 
that devotion to duty and to the common cause which is perhaps more 
imperative in a warship than in any other place or condition. The 
calmness with which the officers and men on the Aka^-i stepped into 
the vacancies caused by the enemy's fire deserves the highest praise. 
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The marines on the Matsuskima too proved themselves worthy of their 
country's gratitude. 

The Japanese official reports of the battle have so far been slight, 
though no doubt when the war is concluded, the naval authorities will 
publish a full and complete report. But wanting such, the following 
Japanese account has been compiled from the published official reports, 
supplemented with such details as have been supplied by the war 
correspondents of the Tokyo press. Their descriptions are in 
many respects incomplete ; and judicious sifdng has been necessary 
for the presentation of a consistent account, though discrepancies 
occur mostly on minor points. It has been more difficult to get a 
satisfactory account from the Chinese point of view. The foreign 
press in China ports have given particulars of the fight ; but they have 
been obtained from the foreign naval employes who were actually 
engaged in the batde. These foreigners' statements are no doubt 
trustworthy so far as their actual observations are concerned ; but 
these men were mostly employed in subordinate position and all 
their attention was naturally given to their special sphere of duty, so 
that they had no opportunity of observing what was going on in 
those parts of their ships where their presence was not required, and still 
less of the action of other Chinese ships and of the Japanese. 
This explains the discrepancies as regards the sequence of events 
in their accounts. The North China Daily News report, which is 
given in the following pages, is valuable for its description of the goings- 
on on the Chinese vessels in which foreigners were employed. Otherwise 
the preference for accuracy must be given to the Japanese account. 
Take, for instance, the alleged sinking of a Japanese warship by the 
Chih-yiien and the King-ytien. This vessel is now known to have been 
the Akagi, which, though much damaged as may be seen from the plates, 
still managed to return to Nagasaki. All the Japanese menof-war 
which took part in the naval battle were present except the Hiyei, 
when Talienwan was taken by the Japanese army on November 7th, so 
that it is certain that whatever injuries they may have suffered in the 
batde, they were in full trim again by the end of October. The Uiyel 
was also repaired and in active service elsewhere on November 7th. 
The Saikyo has been left unrepaired ; and it is said that she will be 
preserved in her damaged condition as a momento of the great naval 
engagement of Haiyang on September 17th. 
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N the loth September, the Japanese squadrons left the 
^ temporary base of operations convoying 30 transports. Vice- 
"\^^ Admiral Viscount Kabayama, Chief of the Naval General 
^ Staff^ was on board the Saikyo. As the day was the 220th 
day of the farmer's calendar, one of the most important days in rice- 
cultivation, wliich has a direct influence on harvest-prospects, the sea 
was not so calm as usual. 

On the 14th, the transports arrived at their destination in Caroline 
Bay, where the third flying squadron, consisting of the men of- war 
Kongo, Takao, Yamata, Musashi, Katsuragi, and Tenryu covered 
the landing of the troops. On the same evening, the rest left for the 
Taidong River, where they arrived on the following morning. Here the 
Japanese Admiral heard that the van of the army had already com- 
menced the attack on Pingyang. The men-of-war Chokai, Maya, 
Tsukiishi, and Banjo were sent up the river to assist the army, while 
the main and the first flying squadrons anchored off Cape Shoppek. 
On the afternoon of the i6th, the two squadrons, accompanied by the 
despatch-boat Akagi and the merchant cruiser Saikyo-maru weighed 
anchor to reconnoitre the Island of Haiyang and the mouth of the River 
Tayang. They had expected when they left the cape to meet the 
enemy, but did not by any means anticipate such a great battle as actually 
took place on the following day. They did not wait for the return 
of the torpedo-boats which had gone up the Taidong to assist the army. 

On the 17th, at 6.30 a.m., the squadrons arrived off the island and 
the Akagi was ordered to reconnoitre the inlets of the Island ; but as 
there was nothing noticeable about the harbours, they advanced towards 
Talu Island, off Takooshan, a little past nine. Soon, however, cries 
of the enemy in sight were raised as streaks of smoke were seen on the 
E.N.E., that is, on the starboard bow of the squadron. At 11.40, the 
Chinese squadron came into sight. Admiral Ito signalled to the Akagi 
and Saikyo-maru to move to the left of the squadrons so as to be under 
cover. The Japanese men-of-war then made instant preparations for 
battle, the crews hastily finishing their meal. 
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At noon, the Japanese fleet was 1 2 miles to the N.E. by N. of Talu 
Island. Their actual position was 39 deg. 10 min. N. Lat., and 123 deg. 
5 min. E. Long. 

A report was received from the mast-head that the enemy's centre 
was taken' by the two largest ships. These were the famous Tmg-yuen 
and Chen-yuen. The rest of the fleet were also the strongest of the 
Peiyang Squadron. 

The Japanese flying squadron advanced towards the enemy's 
centre, but soon after veered to the left to assail the enemy's right. The 
main squadron underwent similar manoeuvres. The Chinese came in a 
single irregular rank, and afterwards they formed a wedge with the 
great battleships at the apex. The Ting-yuen and Chen-yuen were in the 
centre, next to them on either side were ships of the Lai-yuen and King- 
ytien type, followed by the Ching-yuen and Chih-yuen, thus both wings 
being made of smaller vessels in the order of magnitude. The total 
strength of the Chinese was twelve. The two hostile squadrons were — 

On the Japanese Side : — 
the first flying or advance squadron. 

Yoshino 
Takachiho 
Naniwa 

Akitsusldma . . . 

Of this squadron, the flagship was the Yoshino, which was commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Tsuboi. 

THE MAIN SQUADRON. 

Matsushhna - 

Itsukushima 

Hashidate 

Chiyoda 

Fuse 

Hiyei - - 

Akagi 

Saikyo . . . 

The Commander of the Combined Squadrons was Vice-Admiral 
Ito, Commander of the Standing Squadron, who was on board the 
Matsushima. 
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Tonnage. 


SrEEO. 




KNOTS. 


7.335 


H^ 


7>335 


HJ^ 


2,900 


14 


2,000 


14 


2,300 


18 


2,300 


18 


2,900 


15K 


1.350 


15 


1.350 


15 


1,300 


12 


1,296 


14.7 


1,000 


15 



On the Chinese Side. 

Ting-yuen 

Chen-ytien .... 

Lai-yuen 

Ping-yuen 

Ching-yiien ■ - - - 

Chih-yuen 

King-yuen 

Chao-yung - - 

Yang-^wei 

Tsi-yuen- 

Kwang-chia - 

Kwang-ping . . . 

The flagship Ting-yuen was cominanded by Admiral Ting-Joochang. 

The Kwang-ping and Ping-yuen separated from the squadron and 
went westward, while the remainder advanced in order. This was 
evidently to divert the attention of the Japanese and divide their 
strength ; but while the Ting-yuen and Chen-yuen were in sight the 
Japanese hardly paid attention to the smaller vessels. 

At 12.03, the Japanese hnperial Naval flag was hoisted on the main- 
mast as a signal for commencing the battle. Preparations for firing were 
made. 

At 12.19, ^'^^ Japanese Admiral signalled that the men-of-war should 
fire when the enemy came within a suitable range. They were not to 
waste their powder. At 12.30, the flying squadron, which had been 
ordered to attack the enemy's right, advanced at the rate of ten knots 
an hour. At 12.45, when the hostile squadrons were at 6,000 metres' 
distance from each other, the Chinese opened fire. The flying squadron 
then increased its speed to fourteen knots ; and though it was exposed 
to incessant fire, it continued to advance until it was at 3,000 metres, 
when it replied for the first time at 1.05. The flying squadron directed 
especial attention to the Chaoyung and the Yang-wei, the two extreme 
vessels of the Chinese right wing. As these were seen to feel the 
deadly effects of the Japanese fire, the flying squadron continued to 
attack them until it was within 1,600 metres of them. The Chao-yung 
caught fire and she listed on the starboard. She sank soon after. The 
flying squadron, having now passed the Chinese squadron, veered at 1.20 
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sixteen points to port. It was then ordered to return to tlie main 
squadron. 

In the meanwhile, as the main squadron advanced at ten knots, with 
the enemy on the port, and covering the two ships Akagl and Satkyo, 
the Hiyei, which could not maintain that speed, got far behind the rest ; 
the Fuso^ which brought up the rear, kept close to her. As the main 
squadron was passing the Chinese, the latter closed upon the Hiyei. 
The Ting--yue7z and Plng-yuen were within 700 metres, and poured 
broadsides upon her. The Chinese vessels were so close together that 
they began to be afraid of hitting each other, and stopped firing. 

The commander of the Hiyei, fearing the enemy would ram her if 
she continued her course, boldly turned her prow towards the space 
between the Tiitg-yuen and King-yuen, and advanced. She was at one 
time only 500 metres from them. Two torpedoes were discharged at 
her, but they crossed her path only ten or twelve metres from her stern ; 
and so were ineffective. She fought with several of the enemy's ships, 
and passing through them, rejoined the main squadron. It was finely 
done. At this time, the main squadron had passed the enemy, and 
changing the course to the right, manoeuvred to get behind the enemy's 
squadron, which had now lost its line of battle. 

Two more Chinese men-ofwar, probably the Chen-nan and the 
Chen-chung, were seen at a distance ; but they did not take part in the 
battle. There were also torpedo-boats ; but they appear to have done 
little or nothing. 

The Hiyei, which had escaped the torpedoes, was attacked by the 
Ting-yuen, whose great shell struck the ward-room and killed a large 
number, including Chief Surgeon Miyake and Paymaster Ishizaka. The 
room was being used as a sick-room, and several patients were also 
instantly killed. At 1.55, the /r^<!z signalled that she was on fire. The 
Akagi, which now joined her, had not fared any better. She had been 
ordered to keep up with the flagship ; but being of low speed, she was 
soon left behind. She found herself alone when she saw the Lai-yuen and 
the rest of the Chinese left wing coming upon her, and already at 
800 metres distance. Her starboard guns attacked them severely and 
cleared men off the Lai-yuen s bridge. At this time, Lieut. Hirokatsu 
Sasaki, the captain of the first corps, was wounded, and the cadet 
Kojiro Hashiguchi was killed. At 1.20, the enemy's ships, which 
continued to pursue her, killed Commander Hachirota Sakamoto, the 
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commander of the ship, and two gunners of the first quick-firing gun, 
while two others were wounded. Lieut. Tetsutaro Sato, chief navigating 
officer, took the commander's place and superintended the vessel. 
Just then the enemy's shells, which struck the lower deck, killed 
four firemen, wounded a fifth, and destroyed a steam-pipe, while 
another which struck the upper deck killed three gunners. When the 
Lai-yueti, Chm-yuen, and Kwang-chia, after passing behind her, were 
again about to attack her, the despatch-boat found the destruction of 
her steam-pipe completely cut off the supply of shells at the fore- 
castle. Ammunition could only be obtained from aft by doing away with 
the ventilating shaft. The vessel was in the greatest straits, but as 
her course was changed to port, she was at some distance from the 
enemy, and the Chief Engineer, Teiichi Hirabe, and his staff 
succeeded in making temporary repairs, and her speed was not 
lowered to any great extent. Though she was not close to the 
enemy at the time, they were seen advancing towards her at full speed. 
She was obliged to change her course to the south, firing all the time from 
the stern to arrest the pursuit. The first quick-firing gun was managed 
by signal men. The enemy's shells knocked down her main-mast, and 
the ship's flag was taken down and reset upon the stump of the mast, 
which had been cut off. At 2.15, the Z«z-_j'?^5;2 and others were about 
300 metres behind her. A shot from the Lai-yuen again struck her 
bridge and wounded the navigating officer, who had taken the com- 
mander's place. At this time, firing at the stern was strenuously kept 
up. Lieutenant Shuzo Matsuoka, the captain of the second corps, took 
command of the ship, while the first-class marine, Tayeji Shindo, took 
the lieutenant's post at the guns. At 2.20, the Akagis fourth gun at 
the stern struck the Lai-yuen s stern deck and caused a great fire there. 
The enemy's vessels slowed down to aid the Lai-yuen, and the Japanese 
was soon 700 or 800 metres away from them. At 2.23, as the 
navigating officer's wounds had been dressed, he resumed his post 
on the bridge, and relieved Lieutenant Matsuoka. At 2.30, as the 
enemy had been distanced, the marines were ordered to rest, and slowing 
down, the crew began to mend the steam-pipe. At 2.40, the roll 
was called, and after supplying vacancies, orders were given for rest. 

When the Hiyei and the Akagi were hard-pressed by the enemy, 
the Admiral signalled to the flying squadron to advance to their rescue. 
The Saikyo had got behind the flying squadron, as she found the Chih-yuen 
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and the Kwang-ping coming towards her from fore and aft. But when 
the flying squadron turned to starboard at 2.20 to aid xho. Hiyei ^Xi^ ^^^ 
Akagi, she was confronted by the Chinese. Four 30 ^^ cm. shells from 
the Ting-yuen, two at a time, struck the upper deck saloon. Two 
passed through with no apparent effect ; but the other two, which were 
common shell, exploded and shattered the woodwork, and destroyed 
the tubes connected with the steering-gear. The Saikyo signalled that her 
steering-gear was damaged. She passed between the Akitsushima and 
the Naniwa and coming upon the enemy's flank, met with a severe 
running-fire. The relieving-tackle was used, but difficulty was found in 
steering. The speed was lowered, but after fixing the hand-wheel, she 
advanced at full speed. At 2.23, the enemy's Vang-ivei caught fire and 
was seen near Talu Island (probably stranded). 

At 2.30, the Matsushima and the Plngyuen commenced firing at 
each other at 2,800 metres, and gradually approached until they were only 
1,200 metres from each other. At 2.34, the Ping-yuejis 26 cm. shell 
penetrated the Matsushima s officers' room and the central torpedo- 
room, killing four men at the portside discharger ; and also exploded 
against the barbette. A shell, however, from the Japanese flagship 
disabled the Ping-ytien s 26 cm. gun. The Kwang-ping and a torpedo- 
boat then joined the Ping-yucn, and all three turned their attention upon 
the Saikyo. At 2.50, they were 3,000 metres off on her starboard. 
She fired incessantly upon the torpedo-boat, which then steered for land. 
The Ping-yuen and the Kwang-ping exchanged shots with her at 500 
metres. At 3.10, another torpedo-boat was seen ahead and advanced 
towards the Saikyo. When she was straight before her, the torpedo- 
boat discharged a torpedo from a tube at the bow; but it missed. 
Another discharged at 50 metres was equally ineffectual. They were 
most skilfully avoided by the Saikyo. The first came from the portside 
bow and penetrated the water across the vessel, but as the Saikyo s 
speed was great, the torpedo missed her ; and the second passed along the 
starboard and sank far behind. As the torpedo-boat had crossed the 
Saikyo s path between the two discharges, the directions of the torpedoes 
had intersected each other. At 3.30, the Saikyo steered southward and 
was from that time out of action. Her encounter with the Ping-yuen and 
Kimng-ping had been very severe. During that engagement, she had 
received many shells, resulting in damages to the foremast and the first- 
class cabins below the quarter-deck. One of the shells caused a fire 
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in these cabins, which was only extinguished after some injuries had been 
inflicted. Though the ship was much damaged, the wounded were few, 
there being absolutely none killed. 

Meanwhile, the first flying squadron, which had gone to the aid of 
the Hiyei and Akag-l, had fired upon their assailants and, after passing 
them, steered to port. At 3.0, the Matsushima and the Yoshino faced 
each other on the starboard. The two Japanese squadrons had the 
enemy between them, and the fiercest encounter of the whole battle 
took place. A fire broke out on the flagship Ting-yuen, while her 
sister-ship seemed disposed to retreat. The Japanese squadrons 
pressed on them until a shell of the Matsushima s great 32 cm. gun 
fell within 200 metres of the Yoshino s bow. They then went further 
apart to avoid each other's shells. At 3.30, the Chih-yiien was sunk ; 
her starboard stern first listed, and she went down in five minutes amid 
cheers from the Japanese. About the same time, when the Matsushima 
faced the Ting-yuen, a shellfrom the Chinese flagship's t,o)4 c.m. gun 
struck her battery, knocking down the fourth (12 c.m.) gun from its 
supports and exploded on her heap of ammunition, by the explosion 
of which over sixty men were killed or wounded. Two 12 c.m. guns 
were disabled. 

The hull listed slightly. A fire broke out at the same time, but it 
was immediately put out. The survivors and band-players were put to 
the guns. The hydraulic gear and valves were impaired; and the 32 
c.m. gun was damaged, but soon repaired. Commander Mukoyama, the 
Vice-Commander of the flagship, has expressed his high admiration of the 
crew on board, especially their increased energy and courage when forty 
of their comrades had been slain. As an instance of their gallantry on this 
trying occasion, the following has been reported: — The shell which 
played such havoc on board burst on the lower deck, and the whole 
place was covered with smoke. The magazine just below was in 
imminent danger, as it was feared that It would catch fire and ex- 
plode. A gunner's mate and an ordinary s< aman in charge of the 
magazine were in peril of their lives. In spite of others' warning 
they still kept their stand, resolved to die at their post. The fiery 
smoke of the exploded shell threatened to invade the magazine through 
crevices ; and all feared the magazine would immediately catch fire. But 
the two men in charge instantly stripped themselves and crammed in 
their clothes wherever they thought the fire would obtain ingress. By 
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their prompt action the magazine was saved and the Matsushima 
escaped a most serious danger. 

During the fire on the Ting-yuen, the Chen-yuen, which never left 
her side, ably aided and covered her. It was due to the Chen-yuen s 
skilful manoeuvres that the Chinese flagship did not suffer more. On 
these two great battleships, the Japanese main squadron exerted its 
utmost. Its shells at 3,000 metres, those of the 32 cm. gun excepted, 
could not penetrate the battleships' 14-inch armour. The first flying 
squadron went in pursuit of the Tsi-yuen and the rest of the 
Chinese squadron, which began to fly in the direction opposite to 
that of the battleships. The Lai-yuen caught fire ; and seeing her 
sorry plight, the flying squadron pressed on her sister ship the King-yuen, 
which was still active. At 3.52, when she was 3,100 metres to the 
north, the Takachiho fired at her; and when at from 2,300 to 2,500 
metres, the Yoshino opened on the vessel her three 15-c.m. automatic 
quick-firing guns at the bow, until she was 1,800 metres off. They 
told with deadly effect. At 4.48, the King-yuen listed to the starboard ; 
and two fires suddenly broke out at the stern and amidships. The water- 
line became visible on the port-side and the rudder becomino- useless 
the vessel described swift but aimless curves. The stern then dipped 
deep in water and after an explosion,— probably the bursting of 
her boilers,— amid a thick volume of black smoke, the King-yuen 
disappeared altogether. This was a unique case of a battleship 
being sunk by a cruiser ; and it was no doubt due to the efficiency 
of the Yoshino s new quick-firing guns and of the cordite she had used. 

It was now close on sunset. The flying squadron was recalled. 
The Akagi, whose damaged steampipe had at length been mended, 
joined the main squadron at 5.50. Both the Saikyo and the ^zj/^' had 
gone back to the base of operations. The Matsushhna was sent to the 
Japanese admiralty port of Kure, while the Admiral's flag was transferred 
to her sister-ship the Hashidate. As the Chinese torpedo boats had 
joined the Chen-yuen and Ting-yuen, a night engagement would have 
been disadvantageous to the Japanese. They, therefore, followed 
them at a distance. The Ting-yuen's fire was at length extinauished 
The Japanese decided to wait till morning and intercept the en'emy on 
their way to Wei-hai-wei, whither they appeared to be bound Thev 
cautiously advanced towards that port; but at dawn failed to catch a 
glimpse of the enemy. 
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Early on the i8th, the squadrons returned to the scene of the previous 
day's battle. The Yang-wei, which was seen stranded, was destroyed 
with a torpedo from the Ckiyoda. The Akagi was ordered in the 
morning to return to the temporary base of operations, whither the 
Japanese squadrons also returned safely on the following morning. Fuel, 
provisions, and ammunition were taken on board ; and preparations were 
made for another engagement, should the enemy offer a second 
opportunity. Then the Naniwa and the Akitsushima were sent westward 
to reconnoitre Wei-hai-wei, Chefoo, and Port Arthur. The enemy's 
warships, fearing another attack, had apparently concealed themselves 
in harbours, for they were not to be seen. As the defences of Port 
Arthur were very strict, a complete reconnoitre of that port could 
not be effected ; but the enemy's squadron appeared to be ensconced 
within. At the mouth of Talien Bay, the scouts saw two of the 
enemy's men-of-war. One of them, which was probably the Tsi-yuen, 
hurriedly fled into harbour as soon as she saw the Japanese ships ; but 
the other, Kwang-chia, of the Fuhkien Squadron, had apparently run 
ashore in trying to escape from the naval battle. As she was, therefore, 
unable to move, her crew, fearing her falling into the hands of the 
Japanese, exploded and destroyed her. The quickness with which this 
destruction was effected certainly deserves praise. 

The news of this naval battle was received with unbounded enthusiasm 
in Japan ; and H. M. the Emperor of Japan sent the following 
congratulatory message to Vice- Admiral Ito, Comm.ander of the Combined 
Squadrons : — " We hear that Our combined squadrons fought bravely in 
the Yellow Sea and obtained a great victory, and perceive that their power 
will command the enemy's seas. And deeply appreciating the services of 
Our ofificers and men. We are delighted with the extraordinary results 
they have obtained." 

Soon after, Commander Saito, the Naval Chamberlain, was also sent 
to the Squadron to convey His Majesty's congratulations and to give a 
full report on the memorable battle. 

Among the Japanese men-of-war, the most damaged were the Matsu- 
shima and the Hiyei. Tiie Matsushima had received on her battery two 
30"^ cm. shells, one of which penetrated from one side to the other 
and fell into the sea, while the other struck a heap of more than a 
hundred shells of the 12 cm. quick-firing guns, causing at the same time 
a fire, which, however, was soon extinguished. Over 60 were killed 
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... wounded. The 30^^ cm. shell widi which the Hiyei was struck, 
penetrated one side and exploded on the lower deck, destroying the 
aft-mast and causing a fire. Several men were killed or wounded. 

The principal damages done to the Japanese men-of-war were as 

follows : — ■ J A 

Matsushima :— Besides the two shells just mentioned, one 2&-c.m. 

shell penetrated the torpedo-room, and another struck a Hotchkiss quick- 
firing gun. 

//z>z :— Besides the one above mentioned, a shell on the upper deck 

killed four gunners. 

Nankva :— A shell near the water-line. An explosion in the coal bunker, 
but without any serious damage. 

Chiyoda : — A shell above water line penetrated the hull. 

ItsiikHshhna .—A shell in the torpedo-room ; another half-way up the 
mast ; and a third in the engine-room. 

Hashidate .-—A 15 cm. shell exploded against the 32 cm. gun barbette. 

Akagi : — A shell on the topmast ; and another on the bridge, killing the 
commander. 

Saikyo : — Received many shells ; but the most dangerous was the 
one which struck the upper deck saloon. If it had struck ten feet further 
forward, the engine-room would have been destroyed and the ship have 
lost control. She was certainly terribly damaged ; and one of the most 
remarkable lessons of the battle is the amount of injuries a lightly-armed 
passenger steamer can bear without sinking. The shells which struck her 
were the following : — 

Kind of Shf.ll. No. Damaged 

30.5 cm 4 , . . . . Mainmast and piano room. 

21.0 cm I Mainmast and piano room. 

15.0 cm 2 Quarterdeck and boat-davit. 

12.0 cm I Between mainmast and engine-room. 

12.0 cm I Exploded near a rudder on stern maindeck. 

12.0 cm I Foremast derrick. 

12.0 cm I Funnel. 

6 lbs. and less. . Over 10 

The 1 2 cm. shell which exploded near the rudder on the stern 
maindeck struck against the stanchions and its pieces set fire to the 
clothes store. But the fire was extinguished. Though the Saikyo was 
thus severely damaged, the enemy's shells missed her vital parts and the 
vessel was enabled to arrive at Ujina, near Kure, without further mishap. 
When the Akagi and Hiyei arrived at Nagasaki previously to their 
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going into dock for repairs, the Nagasaki Rising Sun newspaper gave the 
following description of their damages : — Judging by the outward appearance 
of the Hiyei and Akagi, which are said to have borne the brunt of the fight, 
in company with the Matsushima, much cannot be said in favour of Chinese 
marksmanship, if that is the best their gunners can do in a comparatively 
close-range engagement lasting about five hours. The Hiyei has a large 
round shot hole in her stern, three smaller splintered holes amidships on 
the port side, and one on the starboard side. The Akagi has lost her 
main-mast, the falling of which is said to have caused the death of her 
commander, her funnel is badly riddled, and there are several shot holes 
abreast of the main-mast on the starboard side. 

The Japanese Official Gazette gives the following table o! the returns 
made on the 1 7th November, 1 894, of the officers and men of the Japanese 
men of-war, who were killed or wounded in the naval action : — 
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The figures in the rows marked with asterisks are those of officers and 

C3.Q6tS 

The Naval Chamberlain's report gives the following as the damages 
to the Chinese squadron : — 

The Chao-yung received great injuries from the Japanese shells, and 
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was unable to move freely. A fire broke out in the vessel, which was 
soon enveloped in flames and finally sank. 

The l^;«^-z£/^z was greatly injured by the Japanese shells, and a fire 
broke out on board, but she managed to move about, until she was 
stranded. According to the report of the Chiyoda, which was sent 
to examine her, there were 15 marks of shells upwards of 12 cm,, four 
feet or more below the upper deck on the portside amidships. On 
the upper deck the marks were innumerable ; but the fire had so confused 
the marks that it was impossible to count them. The honey-combed 
condition of the ventilator, brought back to Hiroshima, proves that many 
shells had taken effect. 

The Cliih-yuen s condition was much like the Chao-yimgs. She heeled on 
the starboard and sank. Her screws were seen to revolve out of the water. 

The King-ynen was first attacked by the Yoshino, whose shells 
were so effective that the ship listed forward on the portside. Tlie rest 
of the first flying squadron, that is, the Takachiho, Akitsushima, and 
Naniwa, followed and attacked her so severely that a great fire broke 
out on board. A large volume of smoke arose ; and the vessel moved 
sometimes to the starboard and sometimes to the port. She was 
evidently unable to steer. Afterwards, the vessel listed on the star- 
board, and finally, showing her keel, sank. 

The Tingyiieii had the whole of her barbette on fire through the 
Japanese shells, and the smoke enveloped the whole vessel. She was 
just able to move. The fire lasted two hours. When the battle was 
but half over, the 15 cm. gun on the stern was the only one she could 
fire. During the fight, the mainmast was bi'oken in two and the admiral's 
flag fell. It was not seen hoisted again. 

The Lal-ytien was also set on fire by the Japanese shells. The smoke 
covered the aft-half of the ship ; and the fire lasted an hour and a half. 
She did not, however, lose freedom of movement. The fire was produced 
by the Akagis stern gun, when that vessel was hard-beset by the Chinese. 

The Chenyuen. When the five vessels, excluding the Hiyei, of the 
Japanese main squadron, fought with the Ting-yuen and the Chen-ytien, 
the first flying squadron had gone in pursuit of the enemy's warships 
which had taken to flight, and was therefore separated from the main 
squadron. It is asserted that the Chenyuen skilfully covered the flagship 
Tingytcen, which was almost unable to move on account of the fire. The 
Chenyuen continued firing till the end of the battle. 
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The Chmg-yuen, Ping-ynen, and Kwang-ping took to flight. Though 
no damages were noticed on their exterior, they appeared on the whole 
unable to fire their principal guns. 

The Tsi-yuejt fled far away from the commencement of the battle. 
As she was only exposed to a short attack from the Naniwa, she pro- 
bably received but little damage. The Tsi-yuen did not from the first 
fire her principal guns. 

The Kwang-chia, when fleeing from the fight, struck on a dangerous 
reef outside Talienwan. On the 23rd September, the Naniwa and Akitsu- 
shinia, when reconnoitring, were seen coming ; and the vessel was des- 
troyed by its own explosion. At low tide, several feet of the hull is still 
to be seen ; two masts having fallen, only the mainmast stands at present. 

The Chen-nan and the Chen-chung kept at a distance with the 
torpedo-boats and did not engage in the fight. They were, therefore, 
probably uninjured. 



THE CHINESE ACCOUNT. 



There has been no reliable Chinese official report of the naval 
battle. The only accounts worth noting have been compiled from the 
statements made by the foreigners who were engaged on the Chinese 
men-of-war in that battle. The men were altogether eight in number. 
Major von Hanneken was with Admiral Ting in the Ting-yuen. One 
of the men was killed, another went down in the Chih-yuen, and only 
two were unhurt. The remaining four, including Major von Hanneken, 
were more or less wounded. 

The North China Daily News of Shanghai, a paper which has con- 
sistently upheld the Chinese cause throughout the war, has given the 
following description, which may be taken as the account most favourable 

to China: — 

"The Japanese all through the war have shown that their Intelli- 
gence Department is excellently worked,- and there can be no reasonable 
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doubt that they received accurate information as to the destination ^ of 
the 4,000 troops and large quantities of rice and military stores which 
left Taku about the 14th of September in the steamers Hsinyii,^ Toonan, 
Chintung, Leeyuen and Haetlng. These vessels picked up their convoy 
and made for Tatungkow under an escort of six cruisers and four 
torpedo-boats ; when off Talienwan Bay they were joined by the larger 
vessels of the Chinese fleet and made their destination on Sunday, the 
1 6th of September. The debarkation began under cover of the torpedo 
vessels and two of the lesser-draught ships and was successfully 
accomplished, while the other nine vessels of the fleet remained in 25 
fathoms some 10 or 12 miles S. by E. Tatungkow (Lat. 39.63 N., Long. 
124.9 E). It must be noted that the Admiralty chart of i860 is 
altogether wrong in the local topography ; not only does it miss the 
Tatung altogether but it misplaces the Yalu, and is utterly misleading 
both in the soundings and chartography of the whole coast thereabouts. 
The Japanese, with that provision which precludes the element of luck, 
carefully surveyed the coast two or three years ago ; the harbour master 
of Port Arthur has repeatedly urged the Chinese to follow their example 
but without success. 

" Steam was kept up, when at noon Monday, the 1 7th of September, 
a cloud of that obtrusive black smoke which Japanese coal gives off showed 
the approach of their fleet from the south ; the Admiral at once weighed 
anchor, drew up his squadron in a formation roughly like an obtuse 
angle with the two armoured ships at the apex, and advanced to give 
batde. The Japanese came on in line and carried out a series of evolu- 
tions with beautiful precision ; the tactics of both sides are too highly 
technical for the lay mind to grasp ; but in common speech they may be 
resolved into this, (i) The Japanese having higher speed — the modern 
equivalent to the weather-gauge— kept circling around the Chinese, 
enlarging their radius as they came within range of the big guns of the 
armoured Ting-yuen and Cken-yuen and coming closer in as they came 
opposite the unarmoured ships and guns of less calibre. (2) The 
Chinese kept their wedge formation, but as all tlie halyards were shot 
away in the Admiral's ship early in -the action, they had simply to 
watch the leaders and act at discretion. 

" The very first evolution of the enemy detached three Chinese 
ships, one of which was the fine Elswick cruiser Ckih-yuen (2,300 tons 
18 knots, three 8" twelve-ton. guns, two 6" four-ton, 17 quick-firers)' 
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Captain Tang handled his ship with admirable coolness, his vessel was 
badly hulled very early in the fight and took a strong list to starboard ; 
seeing she was sinking he went full speed ahead at a Japanese, who was 
sticking to him like a limpet, and making free practice, with the intention 
of ramming her, but he foundered with all hands (250) just before the 
ship got home. One account has it that he actually did sink the 
Japanese, but the weight of evidence is that he only disabled him by his 
return fire. 

"The King-ynien (2,870 tons, 16^ knots, two 81^" ten-ton guns, 
two 6" four-tons, and seven machine guns) took fire soon after this, but 
her captain while subduing the flames still fought the ship. Seeing a 
disabled Japanese near him (most probably the same vessel that the 
Chih-yuen tried to ram) he came up intending to capture or sink her, 
but was incautious enough to cross the line of her torpedo tube at a 
short distance. The Japanese thereupon shot her only bolt and sure 
enough blew the King-y7tcii up; out of a complement of 270 odd, some 
seven only are known to have escaped. One account says that this 
fine vessel perished from fire, but subsequent information from Port 
Arthur gives this moi-e accurate version of her end, though it is true 
she was badly on fire. With regard to this disabled Japanese not one of 
our informants here will deliberately say T myself saw her founder,' 
but without exception they all maintain that she sank soon after the 
destruction of the King-yuen. The notorious Fong, the reinstated cap- 
tain of the Tii-yuen, again distingushed himself by his devotion to the 
white feather ; all the foreign survivors are very silent on this subject, 
but theie is no doubt whatever that this poor creature signalled early in 
the day that his ship was badly struck, and that he then promptly took 
her out of action, hi doing so he ran precipitately into the shallows, 
where the Elswick-built cruiser Yangivei (1,350 tons, 16 knots, 
two 10", twenty-five-ton guns, four 4^", tea machine guns) was 
in difficulties, struggling hard to get off. Fong's navigation 
and pilotage were about equal to his courage ; finding his soundings 
suddenly change he altered his helm and fairly rammed his unhappy, 
colleague ; escaping himself; however, with a damaged bow. The 
Ya7io--weis crew (? 150) were nearly all lost, and the vessel herself now 
lies in about A,% fathoms on a straight keel, with her tops and lighter 
guns out of the water, and her turret or barbette just awash. She was 
seen in that position four days after the battle by the returning transports. 
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The Tsi-yiun ran at full speed for Port Arthur, when the foreign 
engineer came ashore aud flatly refused to serve further with 
such a captain.* News has since arrived in Tientsin that he will 
be under no necessity of doing so; as Fong's head was promptly 
sheared off by imperative order from Tientsin. His villainous example 
was followed by the commander of the wooden corvette Kwang-chia 
(i,ioo tons, three 12-c.m. quick-firing guns, eight machine guns). It is 
a moot point whether his ship was injured in the action or not ; he shows 
the wood work of the latrines {absit omen) as a proof; at any rate he 
bolted, and kept so keen an eye aft that at 1 1 p.m. he ran on to a reef 
some 20 miles E. of Talienwan Bay, and for all that is known he is 
there still, although there is a rumour that a Japanese scout has since 
put a torpedo into him. 

"The desertion of these two ships would have reduced the Chinese 
to seven, but they were reinforced by the vessels from inshore and later 
on by the torpedo vessels, four in number. One of these two ships, 
the Yang'Wei, was, as we have seen, rammed by the Tsi-ytien, the other, 
the Chao-yimg, a sister ship, soon took fire and also got into shoal 
water where she burnt completely out; more than 100 men were taken 

* Mr. Hoffmann, the Superintending Engineer of the Tsi"-?/!(e)!, who is tlie foreigner referred to, 
has made, however, the following statement in the Shanghai Cliiiia Gazette : — " We aoomplished the 
journey (to Tatungkow) in safety, landed the troops, and about 11 o'clock ou the 17th ultimo, the whole 
fleet got up anchor and prepared to return to China. A short distance outside the month of the river 
we met the Japanese fleet, and a battle followed which lasted till 5.30 ia the evening. It was the 
most tremendous fight I had ever dreamt about. Captain Pong fought the Tsi-yucn with courage and 
ability. We had seven or eight men killed on board, and continued firing away as fast as we could 
until between 2 and 3 o'clock in the afternoon, b}' which time we were terribly damaged and had to 
leave the scene of action. Our large gun aft, 16-c.m. Krupp, was disabled, aud the two forward guns 
had their gear destroyed so that they could not be used, and to all intents and purposes the ship was 
UKoiosti, so Captain Pong decided to get out of the action and make the best of his way to Port Arthur 
to refit. The smoke was so dense tliat no one could see vei-y much of what was going on from the deck, 
hut from tunc to time wo heard that tin?, that, or the other ship, was gone. Having left the fight in the 
Ttii-yiicn, I know nothing of ray own knowledge about what subsequently happenel. We arrived at 
Port Ailhur five or six hours before the remainder of the fleet, which came in about 8 o'clock. On 
the way ill wo had a collision with another vcs.sel, which sank. Prom the injuries to the Tsi-yuev, 
which are all abaft the stem, I should say the other ship rammed us. The water poured into the 
Txi-t/iirii in a regular torrent, but we closed the water-tight doors forward and went ou safely. I do 
not think that the charges of cowtirdiee which have been brought against Captain Pong can be sup- 
ported for a moment ; he fought until his ship was no longer serviceable. As to the results of tlie 
Yahi battle, people on ^liore, wlio have been reading telegrams and newspapers, know more about 
them than people who were ou the ships actually engaged in the fight, for the smoke was so thick that 
one only had a chance of knowing what was going on in his own ship." Mr. Hoffmann, on returning 
to Port Arthur, did not consider the Tsi-t/mni seaworthy, and in consequence left tlie Cliinpse naval 
service, and uot on account of Captain Pong's cowardice. He believes Captain Fong to have been the 
victim of a secret conspiracy. 
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off by a torpedo vessel, but some of her crew were killed ; the vessel is 
now visible, a useless shell, just above the wash of the sea at low water. 
This completes the list of Chinese casualties and losses. 

"The torpedo boats found some difficulty in joining the fray; the 
loss of the halyards, and in some cases of colours, made it difficult to 
distinguish friend from foe ; but the young officers in charge did well and 
acted fully up to their instructions to keep well under the lee of a big 
ship during fire and then dart out under a bank of smoke. Unfortunately 
for them their little vessels had been scouting for three weeks and had 
been overworked ; the result was lamentable ; when they opened out, 
their possible 20 knots sank to something between 14 and 15; the 
smoke rose rapidly, and long before the Schwartzkopf range was 
reached, they were seen and fired at. Oddly enough they were not hit 
once by anything worthy of notice, but on the other hand they effected 
nothing. The dreaded torpedo only scored once in the action and that 
in the case of the King-yuen, an issue entirely due to over-confidence and 
rashness. 

" Meantime the two armoured vessels Ting-yuen and Chenyuen 
were the recipients of the continued and persistent firing of the Japanese ; 
the Chen-yuen under the command of Commodore Lin, assisted by two 
foreigners, made grand practice and kept admirable discipline ; her 
frequent fires were extinguished promptly and the ship was admirably 
handled throughout the action. The foreign officers on board are both 
severely wounded, one in the arm, while the other, through an in- 
advertence in the too prompt fire of one of the heavy guns, got his 
scalp and face badly burned, and was subsequently wounded in the arms. 
So persistent was the fire from this vessel that the magazine was all but 
depleted, and she arrived at Port Arthur with only 20 rounds of heavy 
shell left ; they fired 138 six-inch shell and quite exhausted their smaller 
ammunition. Her fire was as effective as it was sustained, owing to the 
skill and coolness of a foreign expert. This ship's superstructures were 
almost completely destroyed, and a shell struck the spindle of the 
hydraulic gear of the port gun, putting it out of action. With this 
exception it is amazing to find how little damage the heavy fire did to 
the o-iins and machinery. Only three guns were dismounted in the whole 
Chinese fleet, and in no case were the engines, boilers, or hydraulic 
machinery {Chen-yuen excepted) injured. No casualties are reported 
from the engine rooms, where the behaviour was excellent. The Lai-yuett 
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(a sister ship to the King-yuen in build and armament) had her superstruc- 
ture damaged by fire and shell more than any ship in the fleet, and was 
an appalling sight in Port Arthur ; the foreigners who have seen her 
deem it a marvel that she could ever have been brought into port, so 
completely wrecked is all the deck gear. Essentially, however, the ship 
is sound both in hull, armament, and engines. 

"The Ting-ytien (flagship, 7,430 tons, 145^ knots, four 37-ton 
Krupp guns, two 4-ton do., eight machine guns) was the scene of 
some striking episodes. A heavy shell supposed but not known to 
be on the ricochet, struck the fighting top, killing instantly the 7 men 
in it, and knocking the entire gear into the sea. Another shot in its 
vagaries bent but did not break the steam pipe; a third killed poor 
Nicholls, an ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy, who, seeing another 
foreigner bleeding from a wound in the groin, volunteered to take his 
place for a few minutes while he went below. This latter gentleman, by 
the bye, behaved with the utmost coolness and gallantry ; it was through 
his exertions that a terrific fire was got under forward when it had all 
but obtained the mastery. The Admiral and a third foreigner who had 
volunteered from the Customs service were violently thrown off the " 
bridge by concussion and rendered senseless for some time ; it is sup- 
posed that the heavy guns were simultaneously fired from the barbette. 
On recovering, the Admiral was found to have sustained an injury to his 
foot, while an attendant in bearing help to his master was literally blown 
into the air and sea in infinitesimal pieces by a shell, an incident which 
profoundly affected the brave old soldier. .The young Customs officer 
had the drum of his ear broken and some other wounds. 

"About 3 o'clock the Japanese hauled off for consultation, but came 
on again and renewed the battle ; about 5 they took their final leave, the 
Ting-ytien and Chen-ynen following them up ; this was probably a bit of 
strategy on the part of the Japanese, for after running ten or twelve miles, 
five of them turned round and, to use the expressive phrase of a recipient, 
' gave the big ships hell.' This was apparently the last kick, for to the 
unmitigated delight of the responsible officers they finally hauled off and 
disappeared to the southward. The two Chinese ships had no small 
ammunition left, and only a very limited supply of heavy shell, with which 
they pounded away at slow intervals, as there were two hours ofdav 
still left. ^ 

" The Admiral sent on a verbal message for the transports to come 
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along ; but they had gone far up stream when they knew what was going 
on, and did not dare to move without more special orders. They left 
Tatungkow four days after the battle, saw the shell ,of the Chao-yung 
and the tops of the Yang-wei on the scene of the action ; they called in at 
Port Arthur and crossed the Gulf in perfect safety. 

"There are 252 wounded in the vessels at Port Arthur, the injuries 
of most of them being not at all serious, and not necessitating surgical 
interference. Every deck officer in the fleet they say is hurt : in this 
case it is simply marvellous that so few were killed. The Ting-yuen 
has 17, the Chen-yuen 15, the other vessels about the same number, 
so that the total is less than 100, but to these must be added the 600 
odd who perished by the sinking, etc., of the Chihyuen, King-yuen, Yang- 
wei, including Mr. Purvis, the engineer who went down in the Chih-yicen." 

The Chinese persist in their assertion that four Japanese men-of- 
war were sunk. The North China Daily News, especially, was positive 
that such was the case. " The foreign survivors to a man," it said, " regard 
the statement that the Japanese lost no ships as a barefaced lie ; " but 
the same paper, a few days after making that assertion, stated that 
" the Chinese and Japanese fleets have been visited by men-of war, and 
it is now believed that no Japanese ships were destroyed in the recent 
battle. That the Chinese were not more successful is attributed to 
ignorance of naval tactics, which led to grave mistakes being made in 
the manoeuvring of the ships, or rather, to their being left to manoeuvre 
themselves, instead of acting in concert on a reasoned plan, as the 

Japanese did." 

The China Mail of Hongkong makes the following observations on 
the Chinese men-ofwar in connection with the memorable naval engage- 
ment :— " The vessels that escaped from the engagement off the Yalu 
were not very seriously damaged about the hull, the shot and shell from 
the Japanese ships being aimed too high apparently in the majority of 
instances. Their upper structures are pretty well smashed, but that 
means nothing. One thing was evident at Port Arthur above every- 
thing else— that was, that the officers and sailors did not seem very 
anxious to get their ships refitted for sea. For more than a 
week after the fight the wreckage was allowed to lie about, and 
on board the Ting-yuen a decomposed body was discovered nearly a 
fortnight after. And the Ting-yuen is one of the crack ships of the 
Chinese navy! Nothing more disgusting or likely to knock the heart 
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out of a man could be imagined. The vessels that were lost might have 
hccn saved hatl it not been for cowardice and want of discipline. The 
Kiiio--\nicii was not sunk by the Japanese, but was simply allowed to burn 
out. A shell from a hostile ship struck her woodwork, setting it on fire. 
It was only a small affair, and could have been easily extinguished with a 
io."^ buckets of water. But no fire brigade had been organised on 
board, and everybody bolted away as far as he could till the fire 
spread over the whole ship^ The Lai-yuen (?) was lost through want 
of proper organisation and discipline. Had it not been for the 
personal gallantry of Von Hanneken and Mr. Albrecht the Ting-yiien 
would also have been lost or else badly crippled. A shell struck her 
near the lazarette, right in the bow of the ship, and set some small 
things on fire. Everybody bolted. The fire gained ground rapidly. It 
was in close proximity to the forward torpedo room. Almost in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the smoke spread like a pall over the 
apparently doomed vessel. Everything was so upset that nobody 
thought of fighting the ship. Albrecht, however, by personal example 
mostly, got the pumps at work, and stood there amidst the shot and 
shell directing the jet of water until he had well-nigh flooded the room. 
It was a rare piece of gallantry, and had it occurred on a British or 
foreign man-of-war would have earned for him the highest honour." 




THE HOSTILE SQUADEONS. 



The following particulars of the men-of-war which took part in the 
Naval engagement are taken from Brassey's Naval Annual for 1894, 
except those of the Kwang-chia, which, as they do not appear in Brassey's 
tables, were obtained from the Japanese Official Gazette. 

Abbreviations used in the Tables. 

a. c. - Armoured cruiser. 

b. - Barbette ship. 

c. b. - - - Central-battery ship. 
c. d. s. - Coast-defence ship. 

comp.- - Compound or steel-faced armour. 

c.r. - Cruiser. 

C. T. - Conning-tower. 

f. tu. - - Fixed tube for discharging Fish torpedoes. 

, g. V. Gun-vessel. 

1. - - Light guns under 1 5 cwt., including boats' guns. 

1. car. - - Launching carriage for Fish torpedoes. 

M. - - - Machine guns. 

/-The thickness of the deck 

P. - - - Deck-protected throughout J protection is given in inches 

/./. - - - Partial deck-protected [ under the letters. V. or p.p. 

Q.F.. . - Quick or rapid firing guns. 

sb. - - - Submerged tube for discharging Fish torpedoes. < 

tor cr.- - - Torpedo-cruiser. 
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DIAGBAMS 



THE MOVEMENTS OF THE HOSTILE SQUADRONS. 



In the accompanying diagrams the positions and movements of the 
hostile squadrons are shown. 

In the map of the Corean Sea, the route of the first flying squadron is 
given, together with the approximate points at which the Chinese men-of 
war were sunk. 

The abbreviations used in the diagrams are the following : — 

The ships with only two strokes are Japanese, while the Chinese 
are all shaded. 

JAPANESE. ' CHINESE. 

a Yoxhiiw. Ill L'htid ijiinij. 

h .' Tahicliihd. n Yinnj-nei. 

r AlcitsnsJiiiiiii. u Lai ijiien. 

il Xfiniieti. j' Kiiiii.ijiien. 

e M/it.si(xIiiiiia. '/ Thuj-iiui'ii. 

f. ' liii/odii. r (J/ieii-i/iii-ii. 

ij Ilmkusiliiiiiii . s I 'lull i/iifii. 

Il Hasliiil'ilt . t I liiiiij i/iieii. 

i Hii/et. II Kiiiiiiii-p'nui. 

J Fiixu. (• 'J'siifiien. 

'•■ AI.-iKji. I \r luvanii-ckid. 

' ^'li'bijn. , .)• Pinn-yv^n. 

Sk. stands for sunk. A and B are the two positions assumed by the 
squadrons. 

Fig. I. The position at 12.45, "^vhen die squadrons are approaching 
and tlie Chinese have begun to fire. 

iMg. 2. At 1.20, when the flying squadron (in B) is veering 16 points 
to port. 

I'ig. 3. The n>ing squadron, after being called back to the main squad- 
ion. h;.s started again at 2. jo to the aid of the ^(,r/ and Akao-i, leaving 
ll»c Snil-yo iwiKiscd to die Chinese fire. 

I'ig. -|. The main squadron attacks the two great batde-ships, while 
lli<- (lying squadron goes in pursuit of the rest of the Chinese fleet. 

I 'ig. ,s. The ll>ing squadron is called back after sinking the King--yuen. 
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^DRONS WITH A MAP OF THE SCENE OF ACTION 




ADMIRAL COUNT SAIGO, 
JAPANESE MINISTER OF WAR AND NAVY. 





VICE-ADMIRAL ITO, 
COMMANDER OF THE JAPANESE STANDi-.'G SQUADRON. 



ViCli-ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KAUAYAMA, 
CHIEF OF THE JAPANESE NAVAL GENERAL STAFF. 




COUNT LI-HUNGCHANG, 
MINISTER OF WAR AND VICEROY OF CHIHLI. 





ADMIRAL TING-JOOCHANG, 
COMMANDER OF THE CHINESE PEIYANG SQUADRON. 



KOO-KESHING, 
CHIEF OF THE CHINESE NAVAL GENERAL STAFF. 




THE "MATSUSHIMA" AFTER THE BATTTL& 




THE "MATSUSHIMA" THE GREAT CANET GUN, 




CAPTAIN OMOTO, 
COMMANDER OF THE "MATSUSHTMA." 





LATE COMMANDER SAKAMOTO, 
COMMANDER OF THE "AKAGI." 



LIEUTENANT SATO, 
CHIEF NAVIGATING OFFICER OF THE "AKAGI." 
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THE CHINESE BATTLLblllP "CHEN-YUEN." 




THE CHINESE BATTLESHIP "TING-YUEN, 




THE CHINESE MAN-OF-WAR "KING-YUEN" (sUNK). 




THE CHINESE CRUISER "cHTH-YUEN" (sUNK). 




31ESE CRUISER "YANG-WEl" (SUNK). 




THE JAPANESE CRUISER "HIYEI. 
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THE JAPANESE MERCHANT CRUlSliK "SAIKYO." 
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PEEFACE. 



The following pages contain a brief account of 
the movements of the Second Japanese Army 
Corps on the Kinchow Peninsula, as a detailed 
official report has not yet been published, but it is 
believed that all the important movements have been 
included. It may, however, be mentioned that all 
reference to the alleged atrocities at Port Arthur has 
been avoided as the heated controversy to which 
they have given rise has not yet subsided and it 
would be impossible to give an impartial account in 
the face of the contradictory allegations that have 
been put forward. It has, therefore, been thought 
advisable to wait until the excitement has cooled 
and a calmer judgment is brought to bear upon 
the matter. 



LIST OF PLATES. 



XI.- 



Frontispiece.— Attack of tbe Field Artillery on Kinchow. 

I.— Men-of-war and Transports at anchor off Hwayuan-iiow. 
jj _ (Provisions landed at Hwayuan-kow. 

{Temporary Pier at Hwayuan-kow at full tide. 

j„ (The Encampment at Hwayuan-kow. 

[Landing Provisions at Hwayuan-kow. 
jTlie Beach at Petsewo at low-tide. 
(The same at high-tide, 
v.— The Second Eegimeiit, Infantry, before the walls of Kinchow. 
„-. [Chinese Dead on a Field near Kinchow. 

lExnmination of Prisoners after the Occupation of Kinchow. 
VII. — The Pier at Liushootun, Talienwan. 
VIII. — View of the Fort at Hoshiing, Talienwan. 
IX. — Interior of the Hoshang Fort, Talienwan. 
X. — The First Division at Shwangtaikow. 

The First Eegiment of Artillery firing upon the enemy come to attack the 
Second Regiment, Infantry. 
The smoke on the right hill is from the Field Artillery and that on the left from the 
Mountain Artillery, while the Infantry is about to extend on the foreground. 
XII. — The Ambulance Corps carrying away the dead from Toochinglse. 

Xlll (The First Regiuieut, Iiifimtry, in occupation of tlie Cainp deserted by the 

I Enemy at Fongheatun, near Port Arthur. 

(In the Camp of the Second Army on the Eve of the Attack on Port Arthur, 
1 from a Drawing by T. Asai. 
XV. — A Company of Mountain Artillery firing at Fongheatun, near Port Arthur. 
XVI. — Barracks of the Kianglse Troops at Port Arthur. 
XVII.— View of the Tiger's Tail Promontory. (Hight-half). 
View of the Tiger's Tail Promontory. (Left-half.) 

On the right is Chingtow Fort ; next to it in the distance is the Mantow Fort ; 
to the left of it is the Mante Fort, below which are barracks, while in the dis- 
tance on the left is to be seen the Lighthouse Department, 
f Muster of the First Regiment and portion of the Fifteenth Regiment at 
\ Sooheatun, near Kinchow. 

J View of the Entrance to Port Arthur from the Mantseying Fort. 
1 The Hwangkln Forts on the right and the Tiger's Tail in the centre. 
XXL— Bird's eye View of Port Arthur.. 
XXII.— A Chinese Play at Port Arthur. 

XXIII. — Officers celebrating their Victory at the Dockyard at Port Arthur. 
XXIV. — A Funeral Service outside the East Gate of Kinchow. 
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ow THE \i^ip'^ ^m\w. 

HE Japanese army which had been sent into Corea won the 
great battle of Phyongyang (Pingyang) on the 15th 

^ September, 1894. Its next course was to pursue the Chinese 
army out of the peninsula into Manchuria. The naval 
battle of Haiyang on the 17th of the same month gave Japan the 
command of the Yellow Sea, which was now open for the 
transportation of troops into the Chinese territory. A second army, 
therefore, was called out for the invasion of the peninsula, known 
as the Regent's Sword, at the extremity of which lies Port Arthur, 
as until this great Chinese fortress was captured, the Chinese fleet 
could not be said to have been rendered absolutely useless. The 
possession of this- famed port would give Japan the command of 
the Gulf of Pechili and enable her to intercept the trade with the 
ports in that gulf. 

This Second Army was to consist of the First Provincial" 
Division and the Twelfth Brigade. The former has its headquarters 
at Tokyo, the two Brigades which it comprises being garrisoned at 
Tokyo and Sakura respectively. The Twelfth Brigade is garrisoned 
at Kokura, a town near Moji, in Kyushu. The Commander of the 
First Division is Lieut.-General Yamaji, the One-eyed Dragon, as 
he is called, from his having lost his right eye in boyhood and his 
intrepidity, the First and Second Brigades being commanded by 
Major-Generals Nishi and Nogi. The Commander of the Twelfth 
Brigade is Major-General Hasegawa. Marshal Oyama, Minister 
for War, was appointed on the 26th September Commander-in-chief 
of this Second Army. The mobilisation of the First Division 
commenced on the 22nd of the same month, and the whole Division 
was quartered by the 27th at Hiroshima, the seat of the Central 
Headquarters, presided over by the Emperor in person. 

It was not, however, until the 15th October that the transports 
were ready for the conveyance of the First Division. The Combined 
Brigade under Major-General Hasegawa had, however, been already 
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landed in Corea. From the 15th to the 20th, the transports left 
Ujina, the port of Hiroshima, In succession. On the 15th, the Japanese 
Diet had been summoned to an Extraordinary Session in connection 
with the war ; and the members of both Houses of the Diet accompanied 
Marshal Oyama to Ujina on his departure. The Marshal embarked 
on the Nagato-maru, while Lieut.-General Yamaji and his staff were 
on the Yokohama-maru. These two vessels, together with the Nagoya- 
maru, left Ujina at 10 a.m. on the same day, and arrived off Bakan (or 
Shimonoseki) on 8.30 p.m. Next morning, they left with the Fusan- 
maru. The sea was rough, and on the 19th they arrived at the 
Taidong River. The rest of the transports followed them in due 
succession. They were soon anchored in the river off Oeundong. 

Meanwhile the Japanese men-of-war, which had been sent to 
reconnoitre the southern coast of the Regent's Sword, returned to 
the Taidong after carefully surveying it from Talienwan to the Yalu, 
and reported that though Port Arthur and Talienwan were strongly 
garrisoned, there was a harbour to the north of Haiyang Island and 
south-east of Kinchow,'^= which was suited to the landing of the army, 
' being entirely neglected by the enemy. ' On the morning of the 
23rd, the First Brigade, which was to be the advance-guard of the 
army, left Oeundong under the convoy of the men-of-war. Early 
next morning, the transports arrived off the mouth of the River 
Hwayuan, on the Regent's Sword. A little further west was the 
town of Petsewo, which would have been a more convenient place 
for landing, being a fair-sized town with plenty of accommodation, 
but the beach extended at low tide some seven miles into the sea. 
Even the Hwayuan offered difficulties in this respect as the beach 
was muddy and the shoals extended for three and a half miles. 
However, it was chosen as it required less wading than Petsewo. 
Hie transports went to the Hwayuan in perfect darkness so as 
not to attract the attention of any stray warship of the enemy. At 
dawn the Japanese cruiser CJdyoda, which had with other warships 
preceded the transports, sent a sub-company of marines, who landed 
at a village to the north of the mouth of the river, and erected 
the Japanese flag on a hill close by. A company of the First 
Regimentjhen made in b oats for the flag, and on landing, relieved 

* Al^o pi-onounceJ Chiiiclioiv. 
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the marines. In due time, the Second and Fifteenth Regiments 
also disembarked together with the Ambulance Corps and a company 
of Engineers. The Staff of the First Division and a few members 
of the General Staff also went on shore about the same time. Two 
days later, Marshal Oyama and the rest of his staff arrived off 
Shihtsuytse, at the mouth of the Hwayuan. The landing of horses 
took altogether twelve days. 

On the 25th, the advance-guard marched to How-seauhea-putse, 
about six miles from the mouth of the river, where they waited 
for the arrival of the rest of the army. As there were few boats 
on the shore and the roads were wretched, great difficulty was 
experienced by the commissariat. On the same day, the First Battalion 
of the First Regiment, under Major Saito, was despatched to 
Petsewo, a distance of nearly thirty miles, which was occupied without 
any opposition. The First Division, which joined the advance-guard 
on the 27th, left How-seauhea-putse on the following day and reached 
Petsewo on the 29th. Here the army rested for four days. The 
plan of operations for the siege of Kinchow was in the meantime 
matured ; and it was decided that the First Division should leave 
Petsewo on the 3rd, the birthday of the Emperor of Japan. Marshal 
Oyama celebrated the day at Lanhea-tuntse and entered Petsewo 
on the 4th. 

On the 2nd, Major Saito was sent forward towards Kinchow 
with a battalion of the Fifteenth Regiment, a battalion of Engineers, 
and a company of Cavalry, to reconnoitre the enemy's position. 
Early next day, Lieut.-General Yamaji also left Petsewo at the head 
of the main body of the First Division, the van of which consisted of 
the First Regiment, a sub-company of Cavalry, a company of Mountain 
Artillery, and half an Ambulance corps, being led by Major-General 
Nogi, and the rear being brought up by Major-General Nishi. Major 
Akiyama, of the First Battalion of Artillery, was despatched with a 
company each of Artillery and Infantry towards Wooshih-lipu, on 
the Foochow road, to check the enemy at Poolanteen. On the 3rd, the 
army advanced to Wang-heateen, and on the following day, Hwang- 
heateen was reached, the distance covered on either day being 121^ 
miles. On the 5th, at 7 a.m., the army started from Hwang-heateen ; 
and after marching about three miles, reports of guns were heard, 
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which increased as it advanced. When die main body readied the 
summit of Mt. Tatse, the Chinese were seen to fire from two batteries 
at the foot of Mt. Tahoshang upon the van, which was at the dme 
1,500 metres in advance of the main body, while the enemy were 
6,000 metres off The distance was too great for the guns fired 
from these batteries. Lieut.-General Yamaji left a column to guard 
the highway, and turned with die Main Division into the Foochow 
road. After travelling for over twenty-five miles through steep paths, 
he reached Kan-heatun, where the Division encamped for the 
night, while the Third Regiment was quartered at Sanshihli-putse. 

Major Saito's column, which had been sent from Pe'tsewo on 
the 2nd, reconnoitred the country round and reached Liu-heateen on 
the 4th. Here it met with 50 horsemen and 200 foot of the eu'-niy, 
who fought stubbornly, but finally fled, leaving behind fodder and 
Mauser ammunition. This was the first encounter since the landing 
of the army on the Regent's Sword. A Cavalry corps, sent by the 
major to the Foochow road, cut the telegraph line and caught a 
horseman, who, on examination, was foimd to be the bearer of 
letters from Port Arthur to Foochow, one of which was an urgent 
appeal for reinforcement. The messenger tried to commit suicide, 
but was prevented and held prisoner. Major .Saito promising to release 
him on the conclusion of the war. 

Lieut.-General Yamaji's object in making a detour to Kan-heatun 
was to attack the enemy in the rear, as he discovered that while 
the Petsewo road was strongly guarded, the Foochow road was 
entirely neglected. He led widi Major-General Nishi die Second 
and Third Regiments, while Major-General Nogi was to lead the 
First Regiment with the artillery against the batteries, and the 
Fifteenth Regiment under Colonel Kono, together with Major Saito's 
column, was to attack the enemy's left from the Petsewo road. 
Major-General Nogi made for Liu-heateen, and on the way met 
Major Saito, who was at the head of a reconnoitring company. The 
major reported that he had that morning been within 300 metres 
of the batteries, from which die enemy had opened fire ; but he 
had redred as he had fully reconnoitred their position. The enemy, 
however, thinking that he was retreating, increased dieir firing. 
Major-General Nogi then ordered his column to attack the batteries ; 
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but after several hours' fighting, he retired from the attack as the 
enemy's position was too strong ; and encamped between the Petsewo 
and Foochow roads. 

Next day, the 6th, had been fixed for attacking Kinchow. At 
4 a.m., the columns left their encampments, orders having been 
given overnight to commence the attack at 6. Major Saito silently 
led his column round the right side of the first battery, at Tahoshang 
and after traversing a steep path, brought it to the rear. Sub-Lieutenant 
Ito, at the head of a company, scrambled up a precipice until he was 
within 50 metres, and then charged upon the battery. The enemy were 
taken by surprise, and though they fought bravely, were soon routed ; 
and the battery was captured. The sub-lieutenant then descended 
the steep between the two batteries, and attacked the second ; but 
here too the enemy fought obstinately. Lieutenant Awaya, of the 
First - company of the First Battalion (Fifteenth Regiment) also 
charged with the company upon the battery, which soon fell. The 
second company of the same battalion also aided the first. In the 
midst of the fight, Major Saito saw a Chinese soldier was about to 
fire a mine ; he rushed through the enemy's volleys upon the man 
and with a stroke of his sword cleft his head in two. In the first 
battery were mounted three Krupp field and one mountain guns, 
while in the second were one field and three mountain guns of the 
same manufacture. A large quantity of ammunition was also left 
behind. The major's column then pursued the enemy round the 
mountain to Kinchow, before which they found themselves at 6.30. 

Meanwhile, Lieut.-General Yamaji had advanced along the 
Foochow road with the main body upon Kinchow. Major-General 
Nogi and Colonel Kono also marched towards the same objective in 
pursuit of the fugitives from the Tahoshang batteries, and opened 
fire with field and mountain guns at 2,500 metres. When the Main 
Division arrived at Palichwang, the Second Regiment also commenced 
the attack on the castle, which was stoutly defended. At past 8, 
the artillery from the Kinchow road also opened fire from the south 
side of the road, followed by the artillery of the Main Division from 
both sides of the Foochow road. For fitty minutes the enemy 
replied with the Krupp guns on the castle towers, but soon their firing 
began to flag, and they showed a disposition to retreat. Lieut.-General 
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Yamaji then advanced at the head of the army for a general attack. 
The Third Regiment, which had hitherto remained in reserve, was 
sent with two Artillery companies to the west of the castle to intercept 
the enemy in their flight to Port Arthur. When the storming column 
came upon the castle, they found the walls were thirty- feet high, and 
could not be climbed, while the enemy continued to fire from the 
parapets. Orders were given to the Engineers to destroy the North 
gate, which was the strongest of the four gates of the castle, the 
doors being made of solid plates of iron. Lieutenant Yanome, of 
of Engineers, had ordered his men to bring a case of gun-cotton ; 
but Onoguchi, a private of the same corps, took the case and in 
spite of the enemy's fire, made for the gate. He was shot in the 
elbow, but he succeeded in setting the explosive under the gate. 
Just as he came away, the gate was destroyed, and the attacking 
column charged through the breach. The East gate was also opened, 
and another coluuin charged through it. They enemy fell into 
complete disorder, and opening the West gate, fled on the Port 
Arthur road, where they were pursued by the Second and Third 
Regiments. The castle fell at past lo a.m., and the Main Division 
occupied it and set the Japanese flag on the castle top. During 
the attack on the castle. Colonel Iseji, who commanded the Second 
Regiment, on finding the castle wall too high to be taken by storm, 
withdrew to an open field about 120 yards distant; but he saw 
suspicious marks on the ground, and immediately led his men back 
to the attack, the gate having in the meantime been destroyed. On 
examination, it was afterwards found that a mine had been laid in 
the field, and if the colonel had not been so observant, he would 
have lost over 100 men by its explosion. 

The Japanese regiments pursued the enemy as far as Soo-heatun, 
and returned in the evening. Lieut.-General Yamaji then made the 
following arrangements for the attack on Talienwan :— 

(i) The Third Regiment, with a sub-company of Cavalry and 
two companies of Artillery, under Major.-General Nishi, to form the 
Port Arthur road column. 

(2) The First Regiment, with a sub-company of Cavalry, a 
company of Engineers, and half an Ambulance corps, under Major- 
General Nogi^ to attack Hoshang Island. 
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(3) The Fifteenth Regiment, with a sub-company of Cavalry, a 
company of Engineers, and half an Ambulance corps, under Colonel 
Kono, to attack the Mt, Talan forts. 

The rest of the army was to remain in reserve on the south 
side of Kinchow. 

At dawn on the 7th, the Hoshang and Talan columns marched 
stealthily up to the forts and commenced a, sudden attack. Both 
forts had been constructed after the latest European style and 
were relied upon by China as among her strongest fortresses. The 
Japanese army were prepared for a stubborn fight ; but the garrison, 
it appears, had, on hearing of the fall of Kinchow, deserted the 
forts, leaving behind a few men to hold them ; and these too, on 
seeing the approach of the Japanese regiments, instandy took to their 
heels. The Talan forts first fell without any resistance ; and the three 
batteries o'f Hoshang were next as easily occupied by the First 
Regiment. The Mt. Choohea and Laolung Island forts were seized by 
the Second Regiment. The First Company of Engineers then examined 
the magazines and torpedo station, in the latter of which was found a 
plan of the torpedo-mines in the bay. With this plan, the Japanese 
navy was able to destroy all the mines without any difficulty. 

Meanwhile, as the 6th had been fixed for the attack on Kinchow, 
the navy left its base of operations at dawn on the same day. It 
consisted of the Main Squadron formed by the Hashidate, C/nyoda, 
Itsukushima, Naniwa, and Matsttshima, the First Flying Squadron, 
(the Yoshino, Takachiho and Akitstishima), the Second Flying Squadron 
(the Fuso, Kaisuragi, Kongo, and Takao), and the Fourth Flying 
Squadron (the Tsuhishi, Akagi, Maya, Oshima, and Chokai). These 
squadrons arrived at the entrance to Talienwan at 1.30 p.m. on 
the same day, their intention being to assist the army as Talienwan 
is less than eight miles from Kinchow. The British man-of-war 
Severn was already in the bay. Reports of cannon from Kinchow 
were heard very clearly, and though the squadrons were anxious 
to attack Talienwan at the same time, the distance was too great 
as they could not without the utmost caution enter the bay, which was 
guarded with mines. Six tenders were sent under cover of the 
Fourth Flying Squadron to sweep .the bay for these mines. As the 
night fell, the remaining squadrons went out to sea. Early next 
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morning, they returned to the bay, which* the Tsukuski, Akagi, 
and Ckokai entered, while the OsJiima and Maya went into the 
neighbouring Kerr Bay. Sounds of firing on land were heard 
very close. The Tsukuski fired its 26 cm. gun upon the signal-tower 
on the east side of the entrance to die bay, and the Akagi and 
Ckokai attacked the barracks close by, but there was no reply. 
They were greatly surprised ; but as the Talienwan forts were 
next in strength to Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, they advanced very 
cautiously. At 9 a.m. the Main and First Flying Squadron entered 
the bay, and at 10.09, ^^'^^ HasJddate fired upon the forts ; but on 
careful inspecdon, the men on the central battery at Hoshang 
were seen to be in Japanese uniform and the flag flying on 
the staff was soon after recognised as that of the Rising 
Sun. A tender from the Yoshino then approached the forts, and 
soon communication was formed between the army and the navy, 
when the capture of the forts that morning was ascertained by the 
latter. Early on the morning of the 8th, the Yoskino and Takachiho 
left for Port Arthur, and the rest of the fleet anchored in 
Kerr Bay. On the 9th, transports entered Talienwan and 
landing was effected at the pier below the western battery of Hoshang. 
Thus both the forts and the bay fell entirely into the hands of the 
Japanese. 

At Hoshang Island, there are three batteries, the central one beino- 
mounted with 2 21-c.m., and 2 15-c.m. guns, and the eastern and western 
being each provided with 2 24-c.m. guns. At Mt. Soohea, there are 4 
15 cm. guns; at Laolung, 2 24-cm. and 2 21-cm. guns; and at 
Hwangshan, 2 24-c.m. and 2 12-c.m. guns. 

The strength of the garrison at Kinchow was about 1,500; 
while the total number at Kinchow and Talienwan has been computed 
at over 6,600. The commander of the Tatung garrison in Shansi 
was on his way to reinforce Port Arthur with 3,250 men; but 
hearing, at Wooshih-lipu, about 15 miles north of Kinchow, of the 
capture of that castle, he fell back with his army towards Foochow. 
The Chinese killed numbered some tens, while their wounded 
exceeded 100. On the Japanese side, no one was killed, but a 
lieutenant and a few privates were wounded on the 5th and 6th, 
while absolutely no one suffered on the 7th at Talienwan. Over 
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200 prisoners were taken ; but they were ultimately all released 
except 14 foot-soldiers, a horse-man and an artillery-man. 

Japanese trophies at Kinchow and Talienwan consisted of 621 
rifles, among which were Mausers and Enfields ; 129 guns, 6 Catling 
machine guns, several still unused guns of Chinese manufacture, and 
numerous Krupp coast-guns; 33,814,300 rifle cartridges and 2,468,271 
rounds of ordnance ammunition, found in barracks and elsewhere ; 
6,000 yen in specie, including that found on the 5th on the Foochow 
road; 16,000 bushels of fodder; 3,210 bags of rice; 85 horses, 15 of 
which were afterwards used by the army ; and 20 subterraneous mines, 
which were dug out. 

Kinchow and Talienwan had been captured by the First Division 
alone ; and it was decided to wait before advancing on Port Arthur 
until the arrival of the Twelfth or Combined Brigade under Major- 
General Hasegawa. Meanwhile, a Civil Administration Office was 
established at Kinchow, at the head of which Mr. Minoji Arakawa, late 
Japanese Consul at Tientsin, was placed. On the nth, the Second 
Brigade, under Major-General Nishi, advanced to Sanshih-lipu, about 1 1 
miles from Kinchow; and at length on the 13th, Major-General 
Hasegawa's Combined Brigade arrived at Kinchow. On the i6th, 
the army encamped outside the castle, and early on the following 
morning, commenced the march upon Port Arthur. The army was 
then divided into three colums : — 

(i) The Search Cavalry, under Major Akiyama, consisting of 
the First Battalion (less three sub-companies), and the Sixth Battalion 
(less two sub-companies), of Cavalry. 

(2) The left Column, under Lieut.-Colonel Masumitsu, consisting 
of the Fourteenth Regument, hifantry (less a battalion stationed at Liu- 
shootun to guard the Commissariat Station at Talienwan), a sub company 
of the Sixth Battalion, Cavalry ; a mountain artillery company of 
the Sixth Regiment, Artillery ; the Sixth Battalion (less a sub-company) 
of Engineers, and half an Ambulance corps of the Sixth Division. 

(3) The Right Column, consisting of die First Division (less 
two battalions of Infantry stationed at Kinchow) ; and the Combined 
Brigade (less those included in the Left Column). 

These various bodies moved forward in the following manner :— 
The Search Cavalry arrived at Sanshih-lipu on the 17th, at 
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Shwangtaikow on the i8th, and near Kooheashan on the 19th, 
where it remained the following day. 

The First Division (Right Column) encamped on the 17th between 
Sanshih-lipu and Koheakuh ; on the 1 8th between Shwangtaikow 
and Toochingtse ; on the 19th between Kooheashan and Sooshenkuh ; 
and on the 20th, near Kooheashan. 

The Combined Brigade (Right Column) was on the 1 7th near 
Kinchow; on the 18th, arrived between the camp of the First 
Division and Heaheatun ; on the 19th, reached the northern base 
of Mt. Seuhoshih ; and on the 20th, came to the vicinity of Mt. Tatse. 

The Siege Artillery was on the 1 7th at Liushootun, and on the 
20th to the east of Port Arthur. 

The Left Column was on the 1 7th at Shinsehtse. 

The actual position of the Left Column on the 1 8th and 19th 
cannot be ascertained, but it is known to have advanced on the 
road leading to Funkow and Pwantao. On the i9tb, the Siege 
Column was placed under the control of the army and encamped 
near Changling, and was stationed on the following day to the north 
of Liheatun. 

The Army Staff marched with the Right Column and was 
generally quartered between the First Division and the Combined 
Brigade. 

But to return to the march from Kinchow. The whole 
army advanced together over the Nankwo Pass and arrived at 
Shih-tsing, where the road divided into one running south 
and the other continuing westward. The Left Column took the 
former road, while the Right Column followed the latter, which was 
the main road ; and reached Sanshih-lipu at 2 p.m. on the 
I7di. Next morning at 6, the column left town amid drizzling 
rain, and passing Tunho to the right, reached Tseenko- 
chenpu, where the Second Regiment under Major-General 
Nishi, which had been sent as advance-guard, was awaiting 
its arrival. Here he was placed in command of the Third 
Regiment, Infantry, a company each of Cavalry and Artillery, 
and a Battalion of Engineers, which went forward as advance- 
guard. At noon on the i8th, the column arrived at Tseen- 
toochmgtse, where a hasty meal was taken, and reached Yingchingtse 
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at 2.30, when a report came that the advance-guard had had a severe 
fight with the enemy on the summit of Mt. Shwangtai. 

Major Akiyama, who was in command of the First Cavalry 
Battalion to reconnoitre the enemy's position, had advanced at 10 
a.m. on this day at the head of a single company to the east of 
Toochingtse, when he came across about 3,000 of the enemy's 
cavalry and infantry from Shwytsehying. The Japanese at once 
charged upon the Chinese, who, however, being reinforced, 
completely surrounded them. The Japanese, after severe fighting, 
succeeded in cutting their way through to Shwangtai-kow. The 
First Battalion of the Third Regiment, under Major Marui, sent a 
company to their aid ; but these were hard-pressed by the enemy, 
and were compelled to retreat with the cavalry. There was no tim.e 
to attend to the wounded ; and these bravely fought to the last and 
when they were unable to fight any more, put an end to themselves 
to escape being tortured to death by their enemies. Captain 
Asakawa, of the Cavalry, was wounded on the right arm in the 
midst of the battle, and his horse was shot at the same time. He 
fell with his charger; but a private, lio, seeing him fall, rode up to 
him, and though he was himself severely wounded, got off his horse 
and helped the captain on it instead. He took hold of the horse's 
bridle and drew the horse and his rider out of the fight ; but when he 
came to a place of safety, the man fell down dead from loss of blood. 
The battalion came at [2.20 to the aid of the hard-pressed companies, 
but the enemy had ranged four field guns on an elevation 2,000 
metres from the place and commenced firing. The battalion was 
also compelled to retreat. The Artillery of the advance-guard next 
came to the scene of the battle, but when the guns were unlimbered 
for the fight, it was already 2.20, and the enemy had retired over 
two miles from the late battle-field. The companies were then called 
back. The Chinese infantry alone exceded 3,000 in the battle. 
Japanese losses were Lieut. Nakaman and 11 sub-officers and men 
killed and Captain Asakawa and 32 sub-officers and men wounded. 
Chinese losses were not ascertained. Lieut. Nakaman, of the 
Third Regiment, Infantry, was surrounded by the enemy, and though 
he had almost succeeded in cutting his way through, he was fatally shot 
and fell from his horse ; his servant cut off his head and brought 
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it back to the army. It was buried with honours. The Japanese 
dead were frightfully mutilated by their enemy. 

On the 19th, the Army Staff reached Toochirigtse. while the 
Division arrived at Mehotun and the Combined Brigade, after 
passing through Shwang-taikow, entered Chenheatun. The Search 
Cavalry had by the skirmish at Toochingtse cleared the road for 
the main army. The latter advanced very cautiously in expectation 
of more skirmishes, but reached Mehotun at 4 p.m. without further 
engagement, Mehotun lies about •]% miles to the north east of Port 
Arthur. From evening till midnight, the forts at the port fired at 
irregular intervals. 

Ihus, on the 20th, the army had reached the environs of Port 
Arthur, but the siege guns had not yet arrived. As, moreover, 
the 2 1st had been fixed upon for the general attack, Marshal 
Oyama summoned the officers of the army to a rendez-vous on 
the north-west of Liheatun, and discussed the plan of the following 
day's operations. 

When the council war was over, the officers returned to 
their respective camps ; and presently Chinese flags of various 
colours were seen to move in the valleys between them and the 
enemy's forts. Scouts came and reported that the enemy had 
made a sally. It was about 2 p.m. Lieut.-General Yamaji gave 
orders for instant preparation ; and the army was soon ready 
and quietly waited for the enemy's approach. The Chinese, who 
appeared unaware of these secret preparations, approached a hill 
to the south of Shihtsuytse, occupied by the Second Regiment 
under Colonel Iseji, and surrounded it on three sides. When 
they were within range, the Japanese fired their mountain and field 
guns from two hills close to Colonel Iseji's, while the infantry also 
opened fire. The Chinese were taken by surprise and fled in 
confusion. They had come confident of easy victory on account 
of their success at Shwangtai on the i8th: They numbered over 
3.000, and their losses exceeded 100. while only two Japanese privates 
were wounded. 

The siege guns of the First Regiment of the Fortifications 
Artillery had, in the meantime, only arrived at Liushootun in 
Tahenwan, on the 15th. They were landed on the i6th and 17th 
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They were hurried on the road, and at length reached Toochingtse 
on the night of tlie 20th. Arrangements were then completed; and 
at 2 a.m. on the 21st, the army prepared for battle by torchlight 
and advanced to their respective positions. 

The orders for the day were as follow : — 

The First Division was to capture the Etse Hill Forts, the 
highest and strongest of the land defences, and then turn to the 
Sungshoo Hill Forts. 

The Combined Brigade was to attack the Urlung Hill Forts. 

The Independent Cavalry was to cover the right flank of the 
First Division. 

The Left Column was to keep watch on the north-east side of 
Port Arthur. 

The Siege Artillery was to take up its position to the north 
of Shwytseying. 

On the previous evening, Lieut.-General Yamaji had given the 
following instructions to the army at Mehotse : — 

(i) The whole army is to attack the enemy's forts on the 
2 1st; the Combined Brigade to take up a position on the main 
road between Toochingtse and Port Arthur, and to attack the 
Urlung Forts, and to keep up fire during the attack on the Etse 
Forts ; the Left Column to take up a position to the north-east of 
Port Arthur and to expand its lines ; and the Siege Artillery to open 
fire before daybreak. 

(2) The duty of the Main Division will be to take possession 
of the Etse Forts. 

(3) Major-Gen eral Nishi is to open fire at daybreak upon the 
Etse Forts at the head of the Third Regiment, Infantry (less a 
company), the Third Battalion of the Second Regiment, Infantry, half 
a company of Cavalry, a battalion of Mountain Artillery,. a company of 
Field Artillery, and half an Ambulance corps. 

(4) The Artillery Regiment (less the Third Battalion) is to 
occupy a position by 5 a.m. to the west of Shihtsuytse for opening 
fire upon the Etse Forts. It is to be assisted in the task 
by the Second Regiment, Infantry (less a battalion), two sub-companies 
of the Second. Company of Engineers, and half an Ambulance 
corps. 
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(5) The remaining forces are to come by 2 a.m. to a position 
soutli-west of Shihtsuytse and be in reserve under the Lieut.-General 
himself, who will direct the movements of the Second Regiment. 

(6) The baggage of the army will be collected by 6 a.m. at 
or near Mehotse. 

(7) The Field Hospital and ammunition will by 5 a.m. be stationed 
at Shihtsuytse, and the Provisions corps somewhere between Mehotse 
and Toochingtse. 

(8) The Lieut.-General will move with the reserve. 

The army made preparations by the light of the half-moon and 
proceeded silently to execute the Commander's orders. The whole 
Field Artillery were ranged on a high hill to the north-west of 
Shwytseying and impatiently waited for the daybreak. As their position 
was isolated, Lieut.-Colonel Iseji, Commander of the Second 
Regiment, Litantry, supported them with two battalions. The utmost 
difficulty had been experienced in bringing up the artillery to this 
position on account of the steep and stony tracts they had to pass 
through, there being no regular road. A company of Engineers 
drafted for their assistance rendered them great service by facilitating 
their transport. Major- General Nishi took a circuituous road to the 
west with his column and came out upon the left flank of the Etse 
Forts. Lieut.-General Yamaji followed close with the reserve. 

At dawn, ihe Field and Siege Artillery Columns opened fire; 
and the van of the Third Regiment of Infantry, under Major-General 
Nishi, came out immediately under the most westerly of the Etse 
Forts. The Mountain Artillery also opened from its position on the 
west of the Forts. There were altogether over 40 cannon attacking 
the three batteries of Etse. The enemy replied with perseverance. 
The Forts of Sungshoo and Hwangkin also assisted the Etse 
Forts. The Japanese fire told with far greater effect than the 
Chinese; and the Etse Forts were in great danger. Major Marui, 
Commander of the First Battalion of the Third Regiment,, who had 
had on the i8th to retire at Toochingtse, resolved to wipe out 
that reverse and assailed the Forts with his men, who, by their 
sudden charge, took complete possession of it. About the same time 
as this victory was gained by the Japanese, the adjacent Forts of 
Ngantse Hill and VVangtai also fell. Thus the most important of 
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the land defences were seized by the Japanese troops at about 8 
a.m. During the attack on Talienwan, the First Regiment, Infantry, 
had captured the Hoshang Forts, the Fifteenth Regiment the 
Seuhea Forts, and the Second Regiment, the Laolung and Hwang- 
shan Forts, while the Third Regiment, the only remaining regiment 
of the First Division, had been ordered to guard the Port Arthur 
road during that attack and had done nothing worthy of distinction. 
It was, therefore, to give this regiment a chance to distinguish itself 
that it was ordered to attack the most redoubtable of the Port 
Arthur land defences, and this task it accomplished with great 
gallantry. The Etse group being the most north-westerly and most 
elevated of the land defences and being a little behind the line of 
the other forts on Sungshoo, Urlung, and Keekwan Hills, it commands 
the latter from the exposure of their rear to its guns. The Chinese 
themselves, therefore, considered it the most important of the land 
defences, and its capture by the Japanese rendered the eventual 
surrender of the rest a foregone couclusion. 

When the Etse Forts were about to fall, Major-General 
Hasegawa was ready for action. Lieut.-General Yamaji had left 
the Mountain Artillery, and was in a valley between that position 
and the Etse Forts, when he heard sounds of severe fighdng near 
Fong-heatun, a little village to the south-west of the Etse Forts. 
His adjutant, on being sent to the scene of batde, brought back the 
report that Major-General Nogi, who had been ordered to advance 
with the First Regiment, Infantry, from the north of the Etse Forts 
to the E Troops Parade ground, had fallen in with the Chinese 
fugitives from the west, over i,ooo strong, whose flight was being 
covered by the guns of the Mantow Hill Forts. In thirty minutes, 
however, they were routed and pursued ; and the Japanese Squadron 
off the port, moving to the west coast, also opened fire and cut off 
the northward retreat of these fugitives, who were therefore compelled 
to take refuge in Laotee Hill on the extreme edge of the Port Arthur 
peninsula. When the Etse Forts had been captured and the fight near 
Fong-heatun had ceased, the Field Artillery next turned to the 
assault of the Sungshoo Forts. 

The Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry and small bodies of the 
Artillery, Cavalry, and Engineers having been made into the Left 
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Column, Major-General Hasegawa, Commander of the Combined 
Brigade, liad under him only the Twenty-fourth Regiment, Infantry, a 
company of Mountain Artillery, and a sub-company of Engineers. 
Though his forces were, therefore, small, the Twenty-fourth Regiment 
had been formed soon after the suppression of the Satsuma Rebellion 
of 1877, and had been thoroughly trained by Major-General Hasegawa, 
together with the rest of the Twelfth Brigade. They were all natives 
of Kyushu. The orders had been given to this Regiment to 
commence the attack on the Urlung Forts simultaneously with the 
assault by the First Division on the Sungshoo Forts after the 
capture of the Else Forts. On the evening of the 20th, the Third 
Battalion of the Twenty-fourth Regiment encamped on the furthest 
extremity of a mountain range running to the south of Toochino-tse, 
with a company of Mountain Artillery close behind, while the 
Second Battalion was at Changtsun, to the east of that battalion, 
and the First on a hill to the rear. They all advanced under cover of 
night. The Artillery took possession of a hill slightly to the south 
of its position of the previous evening, with the First Battalion close 
at hand to intercept the Chinese that might attempt to escape by 
the main road after the fall of the Etse Forts. After those Forts 
had been captured, the Regiment was ordered to advance, and the 
First Battalion and Artillery were at 9 o'clock close to the Third 
Battalion, which was in the van of the Reiment. The Second 
Battalion found itself in a position which exposed it to flank attacks 
from two Forts on the left, and as it could not charge upon the 
Urlung Forts under such circumstances, it was ordered to assault 
the forts to the east of Urlung. As by this the troops for attacking 
Urlung were greatly reduced, three companies of the First Battalion 
were joined to the Third. The Artillery could not get into an 
advantageous position. The assault commenced at 9.45, the Third 
and Second Battalions advancing almost abreast, followed by the rest 
of the Regiment. At first the Regiment was concealed behind a 
hill ; but at length it came upon an open field which exposed it to 
the fire of the forts, especially as the Siege Artillery having for a 
while suspended its work there was nothing to distract their 
attention. Still the Regiment advanced fearlessly until it was too 
near for the guns, when the enemy's small-arms commenced to play 
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upon them. The Regiment rested for a moment at a point which 
was at too close quarters for the guns and at too long a range for 
the rifles. It advanced then to a little cluster of houses at the 
bottom of the valley between Port Arthur and the mountain range 
immediately to the north. The whole Regiment was now in a 
single column. The distance from these houses to the Urlung Forts 
was 600 metres. As the attack on the Sungshoo Forts by the First 
Division had not commenced, the First and Third Battalions would 
be exposed to fire on three sides, and it was decided to send a 
sub-company to divert the fire of the Sungshoo Forts ; but before 
the plan could be carried out, the First Division had turned its 
Field Artillery and the Siege Artillery upon these forts. The 
Twenty-fourth Regiment recovered courage and the battalions 
advanced upon their respective objectives. The Second Battalions 
became the object of the enemy's fire ; and though the other two 
battalions were ready to storm Urlung, a company was first detached 
to reinforce the hard-beset battalion. The eastern forts were 
captured at 11.30. As the two battalions charged up Urlung Hill, 
a sub-terraneous mine was fired, but the explosion took place before 
they could reach the spot, and was consequently harmless. The 
enemy also fired the magazine before their flight. The Japanese 
battalions were in possession of Urlung Hill at 12.30, the fall of 
Sungshoo having demoralised the enemy. In this battle the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment lost seven killed and 81 wounded, none of whom 
were officers, while 160 of the enemy opposed to the Regiment were 
killed. This Regiment had the hardest fight of all in the capture of 
Port Arthur, and it won highest praise from all for its gallantry in 
successfully carrying out a simultaneous attack on seven batteries. 

The Sungshoo Forts were taken without any resistance, as the 
enemy would not wait for the infantry charge. The southward 
flight of the garrison of these forts closed the first part of the 
attack on Port Arthur, as that incident put the Japanese army in 
complete possession of the land defences. 

In the afternoon, the assault on the coast defences was 
commenced. The most important of these was the Hwangkin 
Forts, whose great guns could be turned in every direction and 
reach not only the other forts, but the Japanese artillery as well. It 
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was absolutely necessary to capture these forts before all others. 
The Second Regiment of Infantry, which had hitherto acted as 
reserve, was ordered to attack these forts. The Regiment passed 
through the town of Port Arthur, routing the enemy in that part, and 
advanced in spite of the deadly volleys from the forts. It charged 
up the hill into the forts, and took possession of them without much 
difficulty. The forts on the east of Hwangkin and those on the 
north-west coast fell into the hands of the Japanese army without the 
least fighting. 

Thus in a single day the great fortress of Port Arthur was 
captured by the Japanese Second Army Corps. 

Before closing, however, the account of the capture of Port Arthur, 
the movements of the Japanese Navy during the battle deserve notice. 

On the Japanese cruiser Yoshlno bringing news that the Chinese 
men-ofwar C/ien-ynen, Ting-yuen, CJiing-yuen Tsi-yuen, and Ping-ynen, 
which bad taken part in the famous naval battle of Haiyang, together 
with the Rwang-tsi and Azvang-ping and four gung-boats were anchored 
at Wei-hai-wei, the Japanese fleet decided to engage in another action 
with them, and accordingly on the morning of the i6th November, 
twelve vessels of the Main and the First and Second Flying Squadrons 
and six torpedo-boats left Talienwan ; but on the Japanese reaching 
Wei-hai-wei, the Chinese refused to come out of harbour, and though 
the Japanese waited all that day and the next, still the Chinese 
remained within and did not fire a single shell. On the 19th, as 
the enemy did not show the least inclination to fight, the Japanese 
Squadrons returded to Talienwan. As the 21st had been fixed 
for the attack on Port Arthur, the Japanese Squadron left Talienwan 
at I a.m. There were eighteen vessels in all. The Yeyeyama 
had been sent beforehand to reconnoitre Wei-hai-wei, while six vessels 
of the Third Flaying Squadron remained behind at Talienwan to 
assist the defence corps at Kinchow. On approaching Port Arthur, at 
6 a.m., the vessels of the Fourth Flying Squadron, namely, the Akagi, 
Chokai, Os/iima, and Maya, fired upon the most easterly forts, which 
exchanged a few shells ; but soon after, the forts turned their guns 
round and began firing landward. This was probably to reply 
to the fire of the Siege Artillery which had opened the attack. The 
Squadrons then advanced across the mouth of the Port, when the 
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Vaycya/?/a returned and reported that the enemy still remained at 
Wei-hai-wei and displayed no sign of coming to the rescue of the 
great fortress. 

The Chiyoda, of the Main Squadron, was close to the entrance 
to Pigeon Bay, when Chinese troops were seen on the western 
shore of the bay ; and she was ordered to attack them. Two shells 
from her 24 cm. guns soon dispersed them. At 3.30, the Yayeyama 
reported that all the eastern forts had fallen and that the western 
would be captured during the day. The latter continued to resist 
and on seeing the Japanese warships approach them, they began 
to fire upon them. Presently two torpedo-launches were seen to 
come out of the harbour ; but the Kongo and Takao, with seven 
torpedo-boats, were sent against them. One of these launches was 
soon sunk, while the other ran aground and was destroyed. The 
four vessels of the Fourth Flying Squadron, the Yayeyama, and a 
torpedo-flodlla were left to guard the harbour, while the rest cruised 
about the sea-approaches to the port and returned next day to 
Talienwan. 

While, however, the Japanese arms were being crowned with a 
signal victory at Port Arthur, an unexpected danger had threatened 
Kinchovv. At that stronghold the First and Second Battalions of 
the First Brigade and a platoon of Cavalry had been left to defend 
it. Colonel Kono was placed in command of this body. A company 
each was set at Kinchow and at Shihsanli-taitse, on the road to 
Foochow, there being sub-companies at other important positions. On 
the 1 8th, a sub-company each of Infantry and Cavalry sent to scout 
toward Poolanteen came across a large body of the enemy at 
Chin-heaqu. A second party of five scouts sent on the following 
day met with about a regiment of the enemy at Lungkow, and 
had a slight skirmish in which three of the scouts fell and are 
supposed to have died ; but the remaining two, after scrambling over 
mountains and coming out upon Liu-heatun arrived at length at 
Kinchow on the night of the following day. As the enemy were thus 
known to be advancing along the Foochow Road, earthworks were 
thrown up, and other preparations for defence were made. The 
First Battalion (less two companies) was ordered to encamp outside 
the West gate of Kinchow, a company of which was to occupy a 
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hill lying to the north-west of the castle, and a sub-company was 
to guard the west coast. A company of the Second Battalion was 
ordered to encamp outside the North gate, with outposts at Shih-muntse 
and Sanlichwang, to guard the Petsewo and Foochow roads. The 
company scationed at Shihsanli taitse returned to Kinchow as a portion 
of the enemy's forces had advanced to a hill on the west side of 
Shihsanli-taitse with the object of cutting off that company from 
the main body. 

On the morning of the 2ist, the Japanese were ready for action ; 
and at 11.20, the Chinese were seen on a hill to the south of 
Shihsanli-taitse, on their way to Kinchow. As they approached, they 
extended, and showed a disposition to make for Sanlichwang. The 
Japanese outposts there fired upon them, when, after exchanging 
a few shots, they divided into two columns, one of which went 
to the west of the Foochow road and the other to the east towards 
a hill. Though the Japanese troops were prepared for the attack, they 
were far outnumbered ; and Colonel Kono, resolved to use his 
resources to the utmost, armed all the telegraph and army coolies 
with the rifles captured on the fall of Kinchow on the 6th, and 
drafted them into his companies. The four companies of the First 
Battalion were distributed on a hill on the north of Kinchow and 
with the coast to the left. These formed the left wing. Three 
companies of the Second were ranged from a hill on the north-east 
of Kinchow to the Foochow road ; and the remaining company, the 
Sixth, was left to defend Kinchow. These two battalions had to 
defend the neck of the Kinchow peninsula, which exceeds 4,000 metres 
at the narrowest. The line of defence was weak, but as there 
was no hope of reinforcement, the Japanese resolved to defend the 
town to the last. Some of the Krupp guns abandoned by the enemy 
on the 6th were requisitioned ; and as there were no artillerymen, 
infantry men were instructed in gunnery by marines from the 
men-of-war at Talienwan, These guns were put in position. 

A little past noon, as the enemy approached Kinchow, these 
guns were fired upon them and they stopped short ; and then troops 
on the main road divided into right and left wings, and advanced 
towai-ds two hills, one on the north and the other on the north-east of 
Kinchow. Thus, the troops which — ere marching upon the Japanese 
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left wing consisted, besides the column from Shihsanli-taise, of 
two columns which advanced from the shore and a hill on the 
east. They came in irregular masses. Their strength was not less 
than 4,000 ; while those Avho came to attack the Japanese right 
exceeded 3,000, besids 300 horsemen. Before the latter had advanced, 
Sub-Lieut. Hirano, at the head of a sub-company of the Seventh 
Company, which had acted as outposts at Shih-muntse, reinforced by 
the Fifth Company, fought the enemy. The sub-lieutenant was 
killed. Tlie enemy occupied a hill to the right of the right wing. A 
sub-company of the Eighth Company came to the aid of their 
comrades. The guns in the castle were directed at 1.20 upon 
the enemy with great effect. Their progress was arrested ; but 
as there appeared a probability of a detachment being sent to 
Seuheashan, the Sixth Company which defended the castle, leaving 
behind a small body to attend to the guns, sallied out and advanced 
upon the enemy's position. As at 2.30 there came a rnmour of the 
fall of Port Arthur, the Japanese, regaining courage, made a fierce 
onslaught and succeeded in dislodging the enemy, Their vantage- 
crround being once lost, the Chinese appeared unable to defend 
themselves and began to retreat, pursued by a sub-company of the 
Eighth Company, at 3.15. The column which was advancing against 
the Japanese left wing, in the meantime came on leisurely. The 
Japanese waited concealed from view until their enemy was within 
400 metres, when volley after volley was fired upon them. After 
a sharp firing, the enemy began to retreat and were hotly pursued. 
Thus at 3.30 these Chinese left the scene of battle ; and at 
4 the firing had entirely ceased. The Japanese lost an officer 
and eight sub-officers and men killed and 48 sub-officers and men 
wounded. The Chinese loss is unknown ; but on the 24th, 503 bodies 

were found. 

As it was possible that the Chinese might return next day, the 
Japanese defence battalions kept watch all night and took up their 
position for repelling the enemy again on the following morning. At 
Q a.m., a telegram was received at Kinchow from the company 
at Shanshih-lipu to the effect that 400 horsemen were coming along 
the Port Arthur road and 300 more were to be seen at Chowshwy, and 
they appeared to be fleeing eastward from a point north of Sanshih- 
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lipu. Immediately vedettes were despatched to Seuheashan, and 
the battalions made ready to receive the fugitives. At 1 1 a.m., five 
or six hundred fugitive horsemen from Port Arthur were seen 
galloping along the west coast of Kinchow towards Foochow. A 
corps was sent to attack them ; and their road being intercepted, the 
enemy then turned back and gathering in strength, assailed the 
city at the South gate. The two Japanese sub-companies at the 
gate were forced to retire ; but while they began firing from 
within, eighty coolies took up cudgels and opening the gate rushed 
upon the enemy, who were taken by surprise and began to make 
for Foochow. As they passed by the West gate, they were effectively 
fired upon by the defenders of the city. Two or three hundred 
Chinese were killed without any loss to the Japanese. The main 
body being on the watch for the enemy from Foochow, troops 
could not be spared for routing the Port Arthur fugitives ; but as 
there were no signs of the former's reappearance, the Japanese 
battalions were able in the afternoon to turn their attention to the 
fugitives, who began to gain in strength. They fought till sunset 
without any decisive result ; but at night the fugitives resumed their 
flight to Foochow and left the Japanese unmolested. They numbered 
altogether about 3,000 Infantry and 500 Cavalry. One pordon took 
the road to Poolanteen, while die rest made for Mt. Taheh. The 
Japanese lost five sub-officers and men killed and eleven more 
wounded. 

On the news of the attack on Kinchow reaching Port Arthur, 
Major-General Nogi was ordered to march to the rescue. Major 
Awaya was immediately sent with a battallion. He arrived at 
Kinchow on the 23rd with 228 prisoners he had caught on the 
way. Major-General Nogi left Port Arthur at 11 a.m. on the 
22nd and reached Kinchow on the morning of the 24th. At the 
Nankwo Pass, he had met with 400 fugitives. He left behind two 
companies to attack them from either side, while he himself marched 
with the remainder to Kinchow. These Chinese were defeated with 
great slaughter, and 38 of them were taken prisoners. The Major- 
General took command of the defences of Kinchow. 

When the news of the attack on Kinchow reached Talienwan, a 
corps of marines from the Katsuragi was at once landed on the 
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2 1 St under command of the Commander Otsuka of that warship. The 
corps encamped on land, though there was a bitterly cold wind with 
the thermometer 8 degrees below freezing point. Early on the 22nd, 
the corps of marines and Talienwan defence corps sent out scouts ; the 
latter scouts returned in the afternoon with the report that the enemy 
already infested the neighbourhood of Sooheatun. The marines' 
scouts, however, had advanced within two miles of Kinchow, when 
they saw four men, apparently scouts, at 800 metres distance. Thinking 
they were the enemy's scouts, they fired upon them. The men made 
signals to then\ but they could not understand them. It was only 
when they were within 400 metres of each other, that they were 
recognised as Japanese. 'Ihe men told them that they belonged 
to a small body of thirteen men, a detachment of the Fourteenth 
Resfiment, who had been ordered to defend the barracks at Sooheatun ; 
but they were no match against the increasing number of the Port 
Arthur fugitives and were cut off from all retreat, as they were 
surrounded on every side. .The marines then accompanied these 
men to Sooheatun, which they reached at 1 1 a.m. There were at 
this place as at Kinchow several 8 cm. guns which the enemy had 
abandoned. The marines, on examining them and finding them to 
be ordnance of the latest design, taught the troops how to handle them. 
They began to fire them ; and the Japanese at Kinchow, seeing that 
Sooheatun had been reinforced, advanced to its rescue, and soon 
succeeded in resuming the connection between the two places. Two 
men were then sent to Talienwan, and Commander Otsuka, on 
receiving their report, left the port at 9 o'clock at night. As it 
was a dark and windy night, the Commander lost sight of his 
men, and had to trudge back to Talienwan with six men. Early 
next morning, he left with another marines corps from the Yamato ; 
and when he had nearly reached Sooheatun, he was surrounded 
by hundreds of the enemy. After a desperate fight, however, he 
and his men succeeded in cutting their way through to Sooheatun. The 
Commander was about to advance to the rescue of Kinchow when 
he received news that reinforcements were on their way from Port 
Arthur to Kinchow. He waited till Major-General Nogi reached 
Sooheatun on the 24tli, when after mutual congratulations, he returned 
to Talienwan. 
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The Japanese losses at the capture of Port Arthur were about 
270. A lieutenant was killed, a major afterwards succumbed to 
his wounds, and six captains and two lieutenants were wounded. Only 
seventeen sub-officers and men were killed in battle. The Chinese 
garrison at Port Arthur was estimated at 14,000. According to 
the Japanese official report, about 1,000 Chinese were killed and 
63 were taken prisoners at Port Arthur on the 21st and 22nd, Of 
the latter, eight, being severely wounded, were taken to the Field 
Hospital. The Chinese losses at Kinchow on the 21st numbered 
503 killed, of whom 7 were officers and 32 sub-officers. Over 280 
more Chinese dead were found and buried near Kinchow. Three 
hundred prisoners were taken from the 22nd to the 24th, of whom 
41 were wounded and sent to the Field Hospital. The total number of 
piisoners and killed was 2, 1 46. About 2,000 were killed or wounded 
south of Port Arthur ; and a large number were also killed on the coast 
near Kinchow. The total Chinese loss is therefore estimated at 4,500. 

On the 1st December, Marshal Oyama left Port Arthur for 
Kinchow. He reported that there were 57 large-calibre guns on the 
coast forts while there were 163 small-calibre guns on the landward 
forts. The territory occupied by the Second Army was divided into 
two districts by a line passing through Chowshwy and Sanshih-lipu, 
their headquarters being Kinchow and Port Arthur respectively. 
Port Arthur was made over to the Combined Squadrons, only a 
small body of the army being placed there for its defence. 

Kinchow then became the base of operations for the northward 
advance of the Second Army. 
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(3) INFANTRY HEADQUARTERS. 



Proviucial 
Division. 


Heaclquariievs. 


Brigade. 


Headquarters. 


Regi- 
ment. 


Quarters. 


I 


Tokyo. 


I 


Tokyo. 


I 
XV 


Tokyo. 
Takasaki. 






II 


Sakura. 


II 
III 


Sakura. 
Tokyo. 


II 


Sendai. 


III 


Sendai. 


IV 
XVI 


Sendai. 
Shihata, 






IV 


Aomori. 


V 
XVII 


Aomori. 
Sendai. 


Ill 


Nagoya. 


V 


Nagoya. 


VI 
XVIII 


Nagoya. 
Toyohashi. 






VI 


Kanazawa. 


VII 
XIX 


Kanazawa. 
Nagoya;. 


IV 


Osaka. 


VII 


Osaka. j 


VIII 

IX 


Osaka. 
Otsu. 






VIII 


Himeji. 


X 
XX 


Himeji. 

Osaka. 


V 


Hiroshima. 


IX 


Hiroshima. 


XT 
XXI 


Hirosliima. 
Hiroshima. 






X 


Matsuyama. 


XXII 
XII 


Matsuyama. 
Marugame. 


VI 


Kumamoto. 


XI 


Kumamoto. 


XIII 
XX HI 


Kumamoto. 
Kumamoto. 






XII 


Kokura. | 


XIV 
XXIV 


Kokura. 
Fukuoka. 
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(4) JAPANESE ARMY ORGANISATION. 

In July, 1894, an Imperial Ordinance was Promulgated for increasing 
the strength of the several sections of the Japanese army on peace 
The strength on the new basis is as follows : — 



footing 



INFANTRY REGIMENT. 



Officers 

Sub-officers ... 
Bank and File. 

Total ... 


DIVISION. 


BODYGUARD. 


Regimental 
Quarters. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


Regimental 
Quarters. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


4 
4 


2 
6 


5 

11 
120 


70 

154 

1,440 


4 

4 


2 

6 


5 

13 
180 


48 

120 
1,440 


8 


8 


136 


1,6G4 


8 


8 


198 


1,608 



A Divisional Regiment consists of three battalions or twelve 
companies. 

A Bodyguard Regiment consists of two battalions or eight 
companies. 

CAVALRY BATTALION. 



Officei-s 

Sub-officers 

Eiiuk and File 

Total ... 


DIVISION AND BODYGUARD. 


Battalion Quarters. 


Company, 


Total. 


3 
5 


5 

52 

142 


18 

41 

426 


8 


159 


485 



A Battalion consists of three companies. 

FIELD ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 



Officers 

Sub-officers ... 
Bank and File. 

Total ... 


DIVISION. 


BODYGUARD. 


Regimental 
Guarters. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


Regimental 
Quarters. 


Battallion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


4 
5 


2 
2 


5 
11 

96 


40 

77 

576 


4 
5 


2 
2 


5 
11 

96 


28 

53 
384 


9 


4 


112 


693 


9 


4 


112 


465 
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A Divisional Regiment consists of two battalions or four companies 
of Field Artillery and a battalion or two companies ot Mountain 
Artillery. 

A Bodyguard Regiment consists of two battalions or four 
companies. 

FORTIFICATIONS ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 



Officers 

Sub-officers 

Rank and File 

Total 


Reprimental 
Quarters. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


4 
5 


2 

4 


5 

12 

117 


70 

161 

1,404 


9 


6 


134 


1,635 



A Regiment consists of three battalions or twelve companies. 
ENGINEERS BATTALION. 



Officers 

Sub-officers 

Rank and File 

Total 


DIVISION. 


BODYGUABD. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


3 
5 


5 

11 

110 


18 

38 

330 


3 
5 


5 

11 

110 


13 

27 

220 


8 


126 


386 


8 


126 


260 



A Divisional Battalion consists of three companies. 
A Bodyguard Battalion consists of two companies. 

COMMISSARIAT BATTALION. 



Officers 

Sub-officers 

Rank and File 

Total 


DIVISION. 


BOBTGUARD. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


Battalion 
Quarters. 


Company. 


Total. 


3 
6 


5 

15 
270 


13 

36 

540 


13 
6 


5 

15 

200 


13 

36 

400 


9 


290 


589 


9 


220 


- 449 
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THE JAPAN-CHINA WAR: 



TSUSHIMA DEFENCE CORPS. 



Officers 

Sub-officers 

Eank and File 

Total ... 


Hcadqiifirtcrs. 


Infantry. 


Artillery. 


Total. 


2 
3 


5 

12 
95 


c 
14 

78 


13 

29 
173 


5 


112 


98 


215 



COLONIAL (HOKKAIDO) TEOOPS. 

INFANTRY BATTALION. 



Officers 

Sub-officers 

Eank and File 

Total 


Battalion Quarters. 


Company. 


2 

7 


4 

15 

200 


9 


219 



A Battalion may consist of from two to eight companies. 



Officers 

Sub-officers 
Eank and File ... 

Total ... 


ARTILLERY CORPS. 


CAVALRY CORPS. 


ENGINEER CORPS. 


Active. 


Reserve. 


Active. 


Re.'iei've. 


Active. 


Reserve. 


4 
11 
90 


5 
115 


5 

12 

120 


6 

154 


4 

12 
90 


6 
114 


105 


120 


137 


160 


160 


120 



DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 

1 7 Officers, 
COLONIAL TROOPS HEADQUARTERS. 

1 3 Officers. 
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THE FORTS AT PORT ARTHUR. 



The following list of the guns at the forts at Port Arthur appears in 



the Japanese papers : — 



Group. 
Laohoo. 



Fort. 



(Old Tiger's Tail.) No. 1. ... 



I 

.No. 2 

,.No.3 

,.No. 4 

..No. 5 



UrlmigHill .... 
(Two Dragons.). 



.Mantow Hill ... 

.Cliingtow Hill... 

..Loate Hill 

.No. 1 

..No. 2 

..No. 3 

..No. 4 



.No. 5 

.No. 6 

.No. 7 



Sungslioo Hill.) 
(Pine-tree.) ] 

Hwaugltin Hill.) 

(Gold.) j 



Etse Hill. 
(Chair.) 



Total 



Guns. 

2 21-c.m. Krupp; 2 9-c.ni. Chinese field ; 1 

9-c.m. Chinese field outside the fort. 

3 9-c.m. Chinese field on the walls of the 

barracks. 

2 15-c.m. Krupp. 

4 16-c.m. Krupp ; 1 9-e.m. 
4 15-c.m. Krupp ; 2 12-c.m. 

3 24-c.m. Krupp ; 2 12-c.m. Krupp ; and 2 

search lights. 

2 12-c.m. Krupp; 6 9-c.m. Krupp. 
9 9-c.m. 

3 Quick-firers. 

2 Quick-firers ; 1 9-e.m. field, 

2 Quick-firers, 2 12-c.m. Krapp. 

2 Quick-firers, 3 9-c.m. field. 
(4 9-c.m. Krupp; 1 Quick-firer; 2 12-c.m. 
[ Armstrong. 

1 9-c.m. Krupp ; 2 Quick-firers. 

(2 12-c.m. Armstrong ; 1 15-c.m. and 1 9-c.m. 
1 Krupp ; 1 Quick-firer. 

2 20-c.m. siege ; 2 9-c.m. field ; 1 Quick- 

firer; 1 12-c.m. Krupp; 1 mountain; 1 
7 cm. mountain, 2 mountain Krupp. 

3 24-c.m. coast ; 4 field ; 2 9-c.m. Krupp on 

the rear ; 2 9-c.m. Krupp ; 2 21-c.m. 

Krupp ; 2 18-c.m. ; and 4 9-c.m. siege. 
100 guns. 
Not given. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 



Two Guns at the Hwangtoo-yay Fort on the N.W. coast of Wei-hai-wei. 

y (Second fleet of Japanese Warships and Transports on their way from Tah'en- 

( wan to Yungching Bay. 

jT (Landing of tiie Provisions Train of the Second Division at Lungshwy Bay, 

t Yungching. 
III. — Advance of the Second Army Staff upon Yungcliing. 

(A portion of the Sheher Trenches on Motienhng, on the E. coast of VVei-hai- 
X wei. 
V. — The Chaopeitsuy Forts on the E. Coast of Wei-hai-wei, 
VI.— 

! Chinese men-of-war near Yanghea Sea firing upon a portion of tlie Fifth In- 
fantry Regiment, which is in pursuit of the Ciiinese fugitives along the shore 
from Yangheatun toward Wei-hai-wei. 
f Attack made by the Forts at Jih Island and tlie South- Eastern Head of Liu- 
kung Island and the Chinese men-of-war upon the already captured 
Lukeutsuy Fort, on the E. coast of Wei-hai-wei, and the Japanese Army on 
land. 

,„ (A portion of the Eminence to tlie Left of the Tseszetai Forts on the W. coast 

I of Wei-haiwei. 
X. — A Rear-view of the Peishantsuy Forts, on the W. coast of Wei-hai-wei. 

(The Destruction by Shells of the Torpedo-station on Peishantsuy, on the W. 
( coast of Wei- liei-wei. 

rThe Chinese Men-of-war replying to the attack of the Japanese Siege-guns on a 
XIF. — < Hill to the W. of Peisliantsuy, W. of the W. Entrance to Wei-hai-wei 



rThe Chines( 
-| Hill to 
( Harbour. 



XIII. — The Signal and Eleclric-light Towers on Liukung Island. 

-.--y. (Lieut. Mano, of the Torpedo-boat No. 9 ; Lieut. Yoshioka, of the No. 21; and 

I Lieut. Nakamura, of the No. 10. The Torpedo-boat No. 19. 
^-. (Discharging a Torpedo. Disturbance of the Surface by the Movement of a 

I Torpedo through Water, 
.y... (The great Chinese Warship Ting-yuen, after being destroyed by the Japanese 
I Torpedo-boats, off the Southern shore of Liukung Island. 
- (Tlie Chinese Man of- war Wei-yuen, lying sunk before the Pier at Liukung 
^^^^—\ Island. 

fThe Chinese Men-of-war firing in reply to the attack of a portion of the Japan- 
1 ese Squadron, 

(The Chinese Men-of-war gathered on the water S.W. of Hwang Island after 
■ ) the sinking of the Ching-yuen. 
XX. — The Landing of Chinese Prisoners at Wei-liai-wei. 



ihc Jail of Mrci=liai=miM. 



^^^FTER the fall of Port Arthur, the only naval station of any 
>f »i importance in North China was the Port of Wei-hai-wei in 
e^^ Shantung Province. In the harbour of this port the remnant of 
jf the Chinese Peiyang or Northern Squadron had concealed itself 
after being repaired at Port Arthur. And when the latter fortress fell into 
Japanese hands, the fleet was unable to come out as no other harbour in 
North China could afford it the same shelter as Wei-hai-wei. Accordingly, 
it lay there in idleness with the two entrances to the harbour defended with 
booms and mines. The Japanese, being in possession of the Regent's 
Sword, now absolutely commanded the Yellow Sea ; and to ensure a 
similar command of the Gulf of Pecliili, they could not allow the port of 
Wei hai-wei to be thus still occupied by the Chinese, as, while the Chinese 
fleet lay there, however inactive, there was always a possibility of its 
suddenly sallying forth to attack any Japanese transport fleet in the gulf. 
In short, until the Peiyang squadron was destroyed, the Japanese could not 
send transports across that gulf with perfect security toward their ultimate 
objective, Peking. And it was to facilitate this final expedition that an 
army was sent to take possession of Wei-hai-wei and destroy the Chinese 
fleet, in conjunction with the navy. 

On the afternoon of the loth January, 1895, over fifty transports left 
Ujina, the port of Hiroshima, for Talienwan, where they arrived at day- 
break on the 14th. They carried the Second or Sendai Division and the 
Eleventh Brigade, of the Sixth or Kumamoto Division, the other Brigade 
of which had co-operated under Major-General Hasegawa with the First or 
Tokyo Division under Lieut.-General Yamaji in the capture of Port Arthur. 
The Second Division was under the command of Lieut.-General Baron 
Sakuma, and consisted of the Third Brigade under Major-General Yama- 
guchi and the Fourth under Major-General Prince Fushimi. The Eleventh 
Brigade was under the command. of Major-General Odera, who had been 
Lieut.-General Tamaji's Chief of Staff" during the attack on Port Arthur. 
Lieut.-General Kuroki also went as Commander of the Sixth Division, 
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though only the Eleventh Brigade, Infantry, and companies of other arms 
comprised that Division. The whole expedition was commanded by 
Marshal Count Oyama, who had also organised the attack on Port Arthur. 
Indeed, the new army was only a portion of the Second Army Corps. 

By the i6th, the entire ,'irmy for Wei-hai-wei was ready to ship for 
Shantung. Meanwhile the Yayeyama, which had been sent to reconnoitre 
the coast, returned; and, on her reporting the result, orders were given for 
embarkation. Tlie landing was to take place at Tungching Bay, behind 
Shantung Promontory, the distance to which by ship from Talienwan is about 
no knots. The fifty transports carrying the army were to leave in three 
batches, the first of 19 vessels on 19th, the second of 15 vessels on the 
20th, and the third of 16 vessels on the 20th. They all arrived on the day 
following their departure. Marshal Oyama and his staff left with the 
second fleet. 

As the Chinese fleet at Wei-hai-wei might at any time come out and 
attack the transports on the sea, the utmost precaution against such a 
contingency was taken by the Japanese navy. The following were some 
of the instructions given by Vice- Admiral Ito to the squadrons : — 

The combined squadrons shall, v/ith the whole torpedo flotilla and the 
coal-ihips and despatch-boats, convoy the transports from Talienwan so as 
to arrive at Lungshwy Bay at six on the following morning. On meeting 
with the Chinese squadron on the way, the Main and the First Flying 
Squadrons and the torpedo flotillas shall attack it, leaving the Third 
Flying Squadron only to convoy the transports. On reaching Lungshwy 
Bay, the Main, the First and Second Flying Squadrons, and the torpedo 
flotilla shall advance to Wei-hai-wei and hold the Chinese squadron in 
check, to prevent its attacking the transports. At night, the Main and 
First Squadrons shall remain off Shantung Promontory to guard against 
the escape of the Chinese fleet out of the gulf, while the rest shall keep 
watch over the transports. Two torpedo flotillas shall at night watch 
Wei hai-wei Harbour and a third at the landing-place, the former to report 
any disposition of the enemy to leave the harbour and the latter to guard 
against torpedo-attacks at night. In daytime they shall take rest except in 
case of emergency. From the day succeeding the landing of the troops 
until the attack is made, all the squadrons shall be on the alert, sending 
out every day two men-of-war to Wei-hai-wei. Before the troops embark 
for Shantung, the First Fiying Squadron shall cruise to Tangchow and 
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attack it at discretion and return without fail to the Main Squadron about 
the time when the latter shall reach Shantung Promontory. The object of 
this manoeuvre is partly to make sure that there have not been fresh 
despatches of troops to this important position, and partly, as a ruse to 
facilitate the landing of the Japanese troops at Yungching Bay, that is, to 
hold the Chinese in check and make them concentrate their forces at 
Wei-hai-wei, so that they may not attack the Japanese at that bay. The 
Third Flying Squadron shall also, during the landing of the troops, attack 
Tangchow if an opportunity offer. 

In accordance with these instructions, the First Flying Squadron visited 
Tangchow on the 1 8th, and by the terror it caused thereby at that port, 
succeeded in its object of diverting the attention of the Chinese from 
Yungching Bay. 

When the first fleet of transports arrived at Yungching Bay on the 
morning of the 2odi, the Yayeyama, which had preceded it, fired upon the 
shore and discovered from a conflagration caused thereby that there were 
houses not far from the shore. Immediately three boats were sent out by 
die Yayeyama, Atago, and Maya, with the object of cutting the telegraph 
line ; but as they approached land, the Chinese began to fire upon them 
from behind trees. The boats replied with their machine-guns, but finding 
that their enemy had a decided advantage over them, they returned to 
their ships. The Yayeyama then fired again upon the shore and succeeded 
in dispersing about 300 Chinese there. A boat was once more sent out, 
and the telegraph line was successfully cut. The Chinese, however, had 
already wired the arrival of the Japanese to Wei-haiwei and elsewhere. 
Not a Japanese was wounded in any of the boats. The transports 
approached the shore, and the debarkation commenced though it was 
snowing. The locality where the landing took place was Lungshwy- 
tao, in Yungching, immediately to the south of Shantung Promontory. It 
consists of eight hamlets, of which the nearest to the sea is Seaousichwang 
and the next is Tasichwang. The Chinese, taking up their position in 
Seaousichwang, on the road between Yungching town and the lighthouse on 
Shantung Promontory, had constructed rude ramparts, miles in length, 
around their camps, while their guns were set near Lofungkow, slightly to 
the west of the landing-place. When the marines from the Yayeyama 
landed, they captured four guns and one rifle. 

By I p.m., all the troops had landed. They were a portion of the 
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Second Division. Tlie Fourtli Regiment immediately advanced upon 
Yungching, 7}^ miles from the Bay, while the staff of the Second Division 
put up that night at Maheachin, 2^ miles from the shore, and entered 
Yungching on the following day. There Avere garrisoned at Yungching 
2,000 men, but when the advance-guard arrived there on the 20th, they 
found only about 50 horsemen, who were easily dispersed with a loss of 
one Chinese. On a Japanese company being sent out in advance from 
Yungching, they were met by 500 Chinese foot-soldiers and over 50 horse, 
who, however, were routed and pursued for over a mile with a loss of five 
or six Chinese. The Japanese did not lose a single man. At Yungching, 
two flags, forty rifles, and over 72,500 cartridges were found. 

Yungching is only 37 miles from Wei-hai-wei by land, though by sea 
the distance is nearly double. The roads between Shantung Promontory 
and Wei-hai-wei had been very carefully examined by Lieut. Fumiaki Seki, 
of the Japanese Navy, who peiished in a shipwreck in Corean waters 
in 1892. His reports and journals on the topography of the district 
were now of material use to the army. Before sending out an 
expedition to Shantung Province, every means was taken by the 
Staff Office to ascertain the strength of the Chinese forces at Wei hai-wei 
and its neighbourhood ; and It was found that the garrison at Wei-hai-wei 
was 6,000 strong, while there was 2,000 at Chefoo. The troops at Tang- 
chow, Keauchow, and other strongholds, whence they could be sent to 
Wei-hai wei within a fortnight, were not more than 7,000. Even If all these 
forces could be concentrated at Wei-hai-wei, which was very doubtful, they 
could not exceed 15,000. And upon that basis, it was deemed that a 
Division and a Brigade would be numerically stronger than any force that 
could oppose them at the great Chinese naval station and its immediate 
neighbourhood. Thus it was that the expeditionary force was made of that 
strength. The town of Yungching was made its base of operations. 

For the sake convenience, we shall take the operations of the army and 
the navy separately, though they cooperated with, and supported each 
other with admirable unanimity and precision. 

By the 25th, the entire army had arrived at Yungching, and the depots 
ofsupplies were in complete order. On the same day. Marshal Oyama 
and his staff also reached the town. 

At noon on that day, the following orders were issued :— 

"The enemy at the place of debarkation and environs of Yimgching, 
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about 1,500 strong, have retreated westward; but there are still large 
forces at Kushanheu and Keautowtsae. The army will, in accordance with 
previous orders, advance towards Wei-hai-wei on the 26th. 

"The Right Column, on reaching Paouhea, shall halt there, make 
reconnaissances, and open communication with the navy. 

" The Left Column, on reaching Changhea-kowtse, shall also reconnoitre 
and maintain a constant communication with the Right Column, The 
detachment remaining at Keautowtsae shall send out reconnoitring parties 
to keep an uninterrupted watch in the direction of Ninghai and Wantang. 

"It is intended that the Staff Headquarters shall advance on the 27th 
to the village of Fowliu, and on the 28th to Keautowtsae. 

"The advance guards of the two Columns are to advance in the 
following manner : — 

Right Colmiiu. Left Coluimi. 

26t.h Keukeli village (Betwetu Cliangkehcliwruig and Tsitowmeen). Kiuigliea village. 

27ili Sliih-liea-bo KeauLowLsae. 

28tli Paouliea Ohangliea-kowtse. 

"The Right Column shall be commanded by Lieut.-General Kuroki, 
Commander of the Sixth Division, and the Left Column by Lieut.-General 
Sakuma, Commander of the Second Division." 

On the 26th, therefore, the two Columns left Yungching and advanced 
in the direction of Pohchihyaisu by two roads, one running slightly south of 
the other. To provide against rear a tacks, a detachment was set at San- 
tungkow, south of Yungching, to intercept any reinforcements that might 
approach from the Keauchow Road. On careful enquiry, the Staff Head- 
quarters discovered that no reinforcements had been sent to Wei hai-wei 
except three companies (1,500 men) which had been newly recruited, and 
another which was still on its way thither. The two Columns reached their 
appointed positions on the 29th without any encounter except the rout of 
the Chinese at Keautowtsae towards Wantang by the Left Column. 

Thus, on the 29th, the Right Column was encamped at Paouhea and its 
ec^stern extremity, Avhile a picket line was formed thence to the shore. 
The latter were not far from the Chinese who had thrown up shelter trenches 
from a hill north of Kushanheu, along Motienling, to Pochihyaisu. From the 
ramparts near Seayheasu, where large-calibre guns had been set, electric 
lights were lit and the outposts were fired upon. 

The Left Column was encamped on the same day to the south-east of 
Tseentino-'tsechae. The Chinese attacked the outposts, but were repulsed. 
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There were no trenches in these parts, and the Chinese sought refuge 
among the hills. The Stafif Headquarters were stationed at Mengheachwang. 

The Chinese who fled from Keautowtsae towards Wantang were 
believed to have gone by that city to Chefoo. 

Being now in close proximity to the Chinese forts, the following orders 
for the attack were given at 9.0 p.m. on the 29th, by Marshal Oyama at 
Mengheachwang : — 

"The enemy occupying the hill to the south-west of Pohchihyaisu, the 
army shall to-morrow take possession of the hill to the south-east of 
Funglintsae. 

" Our Squadrons are expected to attack the forts about Pohchihyaisu. 

" The Right Column shall communicate with the Left Column before 
daybreak to-morrow and consult with regard to the attack. It shall leave 
a detachment to cope with the enemy in front. 

" The Left Column shall attack the enemy before daybreak to morrow 
and take possession of the hill to the south-east of Funglintsae. 

" The Left Column shall set corps to guard the roads to Ninghai and 
Wantang ; especially, the former road shall be carefully watched. The 
Column shall also send two Infantry battalions and half a sub company of 
Cavalry for the Commander-in-chief's special direction to the south-east 
of Wantseentang by 6 o'clock to morrow morning, by which time he will 
be at that place." 

On receiving these orders, Lieut.-General Kuroki, Commander of the 
Sixth Division, or the Right Column, gave immediate orders for the 
advance of his Column at two o'clock on the following morning. 
The Column was subdivided into three smaller bodies, namely : 

(i) The Right Wing, consisting of the First Battalion of theThirteendi 
Infantry Regiment, and a sub-company each of Mountain Artillery and 
Engineers, under Major Watanabe. 

(2) The Left Wing, consisting of two battalions of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment and the First Battalion of the Twenty-third Regiment, Infantry a 
sub-company of Cavalry, a Battalion (less a sub-company) of Mountain 
Artillery, a company of Engineers, and half an Ambulance Corps, under 
Major-General Odera. 

(3) The Reserve, consisting two battalions of the Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiment, and smaller bodies of other arms. 

The duty of the Column being to take possession of the hill occupied by 
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the Chinese on the north-east of Kushanheu, the Right Wing was to 
attack the enemy's front forts, and keeping them in check, to guard the 
right flank of the Division, while the Left Wing was to muster on a hill to 
the east of Liuheachwang and attack the hill to the north-east of 
Kushanheu. 

The Left Wing left its encampment at the appointed time, and arrived 
before Motienling, the highest summit in the range of hills about Kushan- 
heu, and surrounded by well-situated forts. The attack commenced at 
7.30 a.m. After a sharp encounter, during which the Chinese resisted 
stoutly, the hill was taken by the larger part of the Wing charging up from 
the rear, while a small body kept up a show of fight in front. The Japanese 
Mountain Artillery Train immediately occupied the forts and commenced to 
fire upon the other forts. The coast defence forts then turned all their 
guns landward upon Motienling and fired upon it with great energy. They 
were aided by the Chen-yuen, Ting-yuen, and the other Chinese warships 
in harbour. These forts were those of Lungmeaoutsuy, Lukeutsuy, and 
Chaopeitsuy on the coast, and the land defences of Seayheasu and 
Yungfungling. There was a long and exciting artillery duel. The landward 
forts were defended with abattis and mines, the latter of which, however, 
were easily avoided as the connecting wires were visible on the ground. 

A battalion was sent to cut off the retreat to Wei-hai-wei ; and when 
the Chinese saw that the road was occupied by the Japanese, their courage 
failed them. Two companies, on seeing this effect, charged up the Lung- 
meaoutsuy fort and carried it without any difficulty. The neighbouring fort 
at Lukeutsuy also fell shortly after. Next, the Right Wing successfully 
stormed the landward fort at Yungfungling. And there now remained 'at 
Pohchihyaisu only the forts at Seayheasu and Chaopeitsuy. But these could 
not long hold out, for the forts on the south, and between them and Wei-hai- 
wei were now in Japanese hands. The only open sides were exposed to the sea. 
Still, however, they offered stout resistance. At the fort of Lungmeaoutsuy, 
which was already captured, there were a torpedo-station and a pier, which 
made a very convenient landing-place. The Chinese men-of-war showed a 
disposition to come alongside the pier, and to prevent the approach of such 
formidable foes, four prisoners were made to fire the guns on the fort upon 
these warships, which were evidently confused by this sudden attack, for 
they soon put about and steamed back. A prisoner and a Japanese 
sergeant were wounded. 
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The Japanese Artillery Corps turned the captured guns on the mountain 
forts upon the two remaining Chinese forts. That at Seayheasu caught 
fire, leavinq- only the Chaopeitsuy fort intact. The heaviest of the enemy's 
fire came from Jih-tao, a small island between Liukung Island and the shore, 
which was provided with disappearing guns. From that Island booms each 
of strong steel hawsers ran to the shore and to Liukung Island. The 
pickets reported that 300 Chinese marines had landed. A Japanese 
battalion attacked them. In the meanwhile, the garrison at Chaopeitsuy 
set fire to that fort and destroying it, left it to join the marines. As these 
passed under the fort at Lungmeaoutsuy, they were assailed by two 
companies. Both these and the marines were closely pressed at the edge 
of a precipice, and most of them were shot or died by failing into the sea, 
a few saving themselves by swimming. 

Thus by i.o p.m., the Sixth Division had gained a complete possession 
of the forts on the headland south-east of Wei-hai-wei, known as Pohchih- 
yaisu, though the Chinese warships and the forts on Liukung and Jih 
Islands fired whenever they saw a group of Japanese troops on shore. A 
corps of marines, however, from the Japanese men-of-war landed and en- 
tered the Lukeutsuy fort, whence they fired the captured guns upon the 
Chinese men of-war, which concentrated their guns upon this fort and 
succeeded in destroying a 24 cm. Krupp gun. 

Major-General Odera, Commander of the Eleventh Brigade, was with 
four or five staff officers on Motienling fort and observing the progress of 
the battle, when he was struck in the breast by fragments of an exploded 
shell. He died soon after. The war correspondent of the Niroku Shimbtm, 
a Tokyo newspaper, who was standing close to the Major-General, was 
also killed. 

According to the prisoners' statements, there were in Pohchihyaisu 
altogether six companies (about 2,500 or 2,600) of Chinese troops under 
Liu Chaopeih. The Chinese lost, it is believed, over 800 killed or wounded, 
while the Japanese wounded and killed numbered 115. At 4 p.m., the 
Sixth Division returned to its encampment, leaving small garrisons in the 
forts and a battalion at Lingheu village, at the eastern foot of Motienling. 

At 3 p.m. on this day, the 30th, the Army Staff arrived at Wantseuen- 
tang. The Second Division's quarters were at Funglintsae, Fungheawo, 
Hooshan, and their vicinity. On the 31st, reconnaissances and other 
preparations w^ere made for the attack on Wei-hai-wei. The Sixth Division 
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remained as before at Kushanlieu and Pohchihyaisu, while the Second 
Division was at Funglintsae, Keuhfow, and Yaykaou, the Army Staff 
remaining at Wantseuentang. The positions on the ist February were, the 
Sixth Division at Fiingheawo, Hooshan, and Wantseuentang, and the 
Second Division at Yangtingtsae, Tungyang, and Seuheawo, with the Army 
Staff at Hooshan. 

Turning next to the movements of the Second Division, we need not 
enter into details of its advance up to the 29th. It arrived at Changhea- 
kowtse at noon on that day ; but hearing there were about 500 
Chinese at Wantseuentang, two miles north-west of Changhea-kowtse, 
it pushed on and after a slight skirmish in which a Japanese was killed and 
two others were wounded, took possession of the village. On receiving 
the orders of the Army Headquarters that night, the Division was sub- 
divided as follows : — 

The Right Wing, consisting of the Third Brigade (less a battalion), a 
battalion of Artillery, a sub-company each of Cavalry and Engineers, and 
half an Ambulance Corps, under Major-General Yamaguchi. 

The Left Wing, consisting of a regiment of the Fourth Brigade (less 
two companies), a battalion of Artillery (less a company), and two sub- 
companies of Cavalry, under Major-General Prince Fushimi. 

The Reserve, consisting of a battalion each of Infantry and Artillery, a 
battalion of Engineers (less a sub-company), half a sub-company of Cavalry, 
and half an ambulance Corps. 

The Intelligence Corps consisting of a battalion of Infantry and a com- 
pany of Cavalry. 

Two battalions of Infantry and half a sub company of Cavalry, at the 
Army Staff Headquarters. 

The Left Wing under Prince Fushimi left Wantseuentang for Hooshan 
at five on the morning of the 30th. It was preceded by a battalion of the 
Fifth Regiment of the same wing. This battalion was attacked from a hill 
north of Lwankochwang. It was in great difficulties as the Chinese were 
in a very advantageous position, but with the help of the Japanese artillery 
near Lwankochwang, two companies of the battalion succeeded in dis- 
lodging the Chinese, who fled in a north-westerly direction, leaving behind 
four field guns and ammunition. As two companies, to pursue these Chinese, 
advanced upon a hill south of Fungheawo, followed by the other two 
companies of the battalion, they saw a large number of Chinese in flight 
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from the neighbourhood of Yangheatun towards the west. Two companies 
were therefore advanced towards Funglintsae while the other two made for 
their destination, the former to attack the fugitives on the flank and the 
latter in front. But the Chinese men-of-war opened fire upon them with 
such effect that the Japanese had to retire westward to Fungheawo at 9.30 
a.m. The battalion lost two men killed and four wounded. Two Chinese 
dead were afterwards found, but it is not known how many were wounded. 
Eight Krupp field-guns, three powder-magazines, and ammunition fell into 
the hands of the battalion. 

The Right Wing under Major-General Yamaguchi left Wantseuentang 
at 6 a.m. Repulsing the enemy on the road as it went, past North and 
South Hookow village, it took possession of the hills east of Funglintsae. 
As the Sixteenth Regiment advanced from Wanseuentang in a north- 
westerly direction, Chinese were seen making for Wei-hai-wei between the 
sea and the range of hills on the coast. An Artillery company of this 
Regiment took up its position on a hill and began firing upon them at 9.50, 
aided by three Infantry companies. At 10.30, about 300 Chinese took 
possession of a hill south-west of Hookow village, and a hundred 
more were set in front of their artillery, and offered a stubborn 
resistance. When, however, a Japanese company charged upon them, 
they fled towards Yangheatun, leaving behind a Krupp mountain 
gun and ammunition. Three companies were sent m their pursuit 
and reached Nganpoo, while the company which had dislodged them, cut 
the connecting wires of the mines before their artillery and went after 
the enemy as far as Yangheatun, where it took possession of the barracks 
at II. At 11.30, the Chinese squadron began to fire upon the Japanese 
on land. A Japanese company which was to the north of Funglintsae met 
with a severe fusillade of small-arms. The bugler who was ordered to 
blow his bugle found its mouth covered with ice and could not sound a 
note ; accordingly an orderly was sent in spite of the enmy's fire to 
Funglintsae for reinforcement. But the fire from the Chinese men of-war 
was so severe and incessant that the Japanese had to retire behind hills 
near Funglintsae. About 2,000 Chinese had been seen in flight and 700 
had offered resistance. About 1 20 or 1 30 dead Chinese were afterwards 
discovered, besides some 30 wounded. The Japanese lost in killed an 
ofiicer and 38 sub-officers and men, and 50 in wounded. 

The 31st, as we have said, was spent in making preparations for the 
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attack on Wei-hai-wei, the Second Division being stationed at Funglintsae, 
Keuhfovv, and Yaykaou. On the ist February, the Division advanced 
to Lutaokow, 1 2 miles south-west of Wei hai-wei. As it was reported 
that there was a large Chinese force on the road to Wei-hai-wei, half 
the Fourth Brigade was sent under Prince Fushimi. There were 
2,500 Chinese under Tae Sungkeen disputing the road with four 
mountain guns on a hlil overlooking it. As it was snowing it was almost 
impossible to dislodge the artillery by storming, and therefore the Japanese 
set their mountain artillery, also of four guns, upon a hill opposite to the 
enemy's, and fired so effectively that the Chinese artillery ceased to reply. 
The Chinese infantry were borne down by a sudden charge. Their four 
guns and a large quantity of ammunition were captured, while they left 
behind 35 dead, besides many others who had fallen into ravines. The 
Japanese losses were five killed, and 35 wounded. 

On the 2nd, the Second Division followed the Fourth Brigade and 
advanced with it to the west side of Wei-hai-wei, routing the enemy on 
the road ; and took possession of the great Naval Station on the same day. 

The total Japanese losses on land were as follows : — 
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Meanwhile tlie Japanese Navy had not been idle. After the army had 
been completely landed on the 25th January, the two days ensuing were 
spent in taking in coal. On the 29th, it became known that the army 
would be within five miles of Pochinyaisu, which was to be attacked on the 
following day. Preparations were at once made for aiding the forces. 
The Second Flying Squadron, except the Hiyei, that is, the Fuso, Kongo, 
and Takao, weighed anchor at Yunching Bay on the same day at 5.30 p.m. 
and kept watch all night off Shantung Promontory. At 2 a.m. on the 30th, 
the Main Squadron (the Matsushima, Chiyoda, Hashidate, and Itsukushimd) 
and the First Flying Squadron (the Yos/iino, Takachiho, Akiisushima,a.x\6. 
Naniwd) left Yimching Bay and arrived off Wei-hai-wei Harbour at 6.30, 
where it was joined by three ships of the Second Squadron. The 
Tenryu, Kaimon, and Ainagi remained at Yunching Bay to guard the 
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landing-place of the army. The First Flying Squadron left the others at 
8.20 to watch the west entrance of Wei-hai-wei Harbour, while the rest 
remained at 2C miles from the east entrance. At lo, gun reports were 
heard on land, and the east-coast forts were soon enveloped in smoke. 
The Japanese men-of-war, Tsuktishi, Akagi, Maya, Atago, Musashi, Katsu- 
ragi. Yamaio, and Chokai, approached the shore to aid the army. The 
Chinese warships, Tingyiien, Tsi-yuen, Ping-yuen, and four or five gun- 
boats came between Liukung and Jih Islands, and fired upon the Japanese 
as they advanced upon the forts. On seeing the Ting-ynen approach 
Jih Island, the Yoshino at once signalled to the flagship that the Chinese 
ship was leaving by the east entrance, but she stopped at the entrance and 
did not venture to come out. A magazine was seen to explode on land, 
and shortly after, at 3, the east-coast forts began to fire upon the Chinese 
men-of-war. At 2.07 p.m., the Main, the First and Second Flying Squadrons, 
twelve vessels in all, which had been guarding the entrance of the harbour, 
formed into a single line headed by the flagship and manoeuvred off the 
Island of Liukung. The Tstikushi followed by the Akagi, Chokai, Maya, 
and Atago, left the cover of the forts and approached the harbour entrance, 
when she was fired upon from both Liukung and Jih Islands, and 
immediately after, from the Chinese warships. The Tsukushi and the four 
others, finding the fire too hot, went out to sea and advanced towards the 
west entrance. The torpedo-boats were all this time floating between the 
east entrance and Keming Island, where their depot ships, Omi-maru and 
Yamashiro-maru, were anchored. On receiving a report of the fall of 
Pohchihyaisu, Admiral Ito ordered the Second Flying Squadron to 
attack Jih Island. The squadron made for Pohchihyaisu and advanced 
along the line of the east-coast forts; but the sun was already 
sinking and the squadron found itself in full light as it left the cover 
of the forts. As this would give an enormous advantage to the Chinese, it 
made straight for the sea and attacked the island forts from another direc- 
tion. The latter also replied sharply. After an exciting exchange of shots, 
the squadron left at 6.0 p.m. During the encounter, the Main Squadron, 
which was watching the fight with great interest, approached Liukung Island 
so closely that many shells were fired upon it from the island, one especially 
dropping between the Matsushima and Chiyoda. The First Flying Squadron 
remained that night off the west entrance, while the rest either anchored or 
kept watch at or about Keming Island. 
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On the 31st, the Main and the First and Second Flying Squadrons met 
at 5 a.m., ten miles off Wei-hai-wei. The First Squadron watched as before 
die west entrance, while the other two were as vigilant at the east en- 
trance. The three squadrons resumed at 8 a.m. their manoeuvres off the 
island. The Yaniato, Mksaski and Katsuragi, of the Third Flying Squadron, 
made for the east entrance, followed by the Chiyoda, which had left her line. 
After making sure of the torpedo-boats in the harbour, the last named re- 
joined the Main Squadron off Kerning Island. Presently the Akagi ap- 
proached the flagship and signalled that Captain Miyoshi, of the 
Tsukushi, requested permission to attack Jih Island that night. The per- 
mission was readily given ; but at 1 1 a.m., the sky became overcast and 
a snow-storm arose and raged with such violence that the men-of-war were 
compelled to return to Yungching Bay for shelter. The First Flying 
Squadron was, however, left behind to watch the harbour. The tem- 
perature fell to 1 1 deg. Fahr., and the cold was intense. 

On the 1st February, the storm continued ; and the ships remained at 
Yungching Bay. 

On the 2nd, the wind fell in the afternoon and the sea became calm. 
At 2, the Main Squadron left for Wei-hai-wei Harbour, where it arrived 
at 7 p.m. That night it dropped anchor at Kerning Island. 

On the 3rd, at dawn, the First and Second Flying Squadron, except 
the Akitsushima, joined the Main Squadron, and made in a single line for 
the neighbourhood of Liukung Island. The Akitsushima, which came up 
at 10 a.m. after coaling, reported the fall of Wei-hai-wei. The army hav- 
ing thus accomplished its duty, it was now the navy's turn to show its 
mettle. About the same time, the Second Flying Squadron advanced 
under the east-coast forts towards the east entrance. The forts captured 
by the Japanese on the mainland and the Chinese Squadron were heard 
firing energetically at each other. The Second Flying Squadron then also 
fired upon the Chinese men-of-war, which thereupon turned their attention 
upon the Squadron. The fight did not last long, though it was sharp. The 
Japanese Squadron next went round to the west entrance, and attacked 
the west fort of the island, which retained no longer its former courage and 
was now silent. The central fort only fired five or six shells. The squad- 
ron left at noon. The only damage done was the snapping of the Takao's 
rio-p-ino-. In the afternoon, the Third Flying Squadron fired without per- 

too t> 
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ceptible effect upon the Chinese ships. The cannonade only lasted half an 
hour. The forts on the mainland, however, continued to fire into the night. 
On the 4th, the Main and First Flying Squadrons manoeuvred off 
Liukung Island as on the preceding day. Towards the evening, a torpedo- 
boat came alongside the flagship and, after receiving urgent orders from 
Admiral Ito, left for Yinshankow. 

On the 5th, at i a.m., the gunboats, Chokai and Atago, began firing 
upon the Chinese men-of-war, which replied with equal energy. This was 
to divert the enemy's attention from the torpedo-flotillas which were creep- 
ing along the east-coast. They were the Third and Second Flotillas, 
consisting of 4 and 6 torpedo-boats respectively. The Third Flotilla had, 
on the 3rd, cut away a small portion of the boom, and being well-acquainted 
with the inlet, led the way. The flotillas waited till three o'clock, when the 
moon, went down ; and then they entered the harbour, two abreast, in the 
following order : — 

Third Flotilla No. G ... No. 22 

No. 10 ... No. 5 

Second Flotilla No. 8 ... No. 21 

No. 9 ... No. 14 
No. 19 ... No. 18 
As it was pitch dark, they could not see before them. Fortunately for 
them, however, there were a gunboat and a torpedo-boat keeping guard, 
and by the light from their windows, the Chinese men-of-war could be 
dimly seen in a line before Liukung Island. They passed between the 
men-of-war and the guardships, and advanced from west to east. The 
boat No. 22 headed the little fleet. As that boat approached cautiously, 
the Chinese did not notice it, and only when it had come quite close and 
discharged a torpedo, did the Chinese detect it. They began to fire upon 
it, but in the confusion, it managed to discharge a second torpedo, and 
then made for the shore at Lungmeaoutsuy. In its hurry to escape the 
enemy's fusillade, it ran aground. The boat No. 9 had approached the 
Chmese closest of all. It had followed the Third Flotilla, but immediately 
on entering the boom, had struck to the north-west. It found itself acci- 
dentally near the Ting-yiLen. Just then, a small Chinese torpedo flotilla 
came along, and the No. 9 joined this flotilla without the latter's know- 
ledge. When they were about 200 metres from the Ting^yuen, 
the latter hoisted a red light probably as a signal ; but seeing detec- 
tion was imminent, the boat at once discharged a torpedo at that 
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distance, and a second at 50 metres. Water was thrown up near the 
ironclad, and feeling sure that the torpedo had told, the boat turned back 
at full speed ; but it was detected. The Chinese men-of-war fired upon it, 
while the gun-boats and torpedo-boats also pursued it. Its engine-room 
was shot through, and four engineers and stokers were killed, and four 
wounded, two of them mortally. The boiler was destroyed and all the 
engine-room staff being killed or wounded, the boat could no longer speed. 
The officers resolved to commit suicide rather than fall into the enemy's 
hands ; but they were met by the No. 1 9, which was approaching the 
Chinese, and the surviving officers and men were taken into the boat, 
while their own was abandoned. The No. 6 had also approached the Ting- 
ytien, but the torpedo-discharger was frozen and the torpedo could not be 
discharged. It had, therefore, to retire without effecting any damage. The. 
No. 10 had followed No. 6, which, however, it lost sight of on the way. It 
came quite close on the Ting-ytien. The bow-discharger was frozen, but one 
amidship discharged a torpedo, which was effectual. The Nos. 8 and 14 ran 
aground as they were entering the inlet. The No. 22, which had stranded as 
it fled from the Chinese and was believed to have been destroyed, had lost 
one killed by the enemy and several drowned by the capsizing of the life- 
boat as it was carrying some of the crew ashore, leaving Lieut. Fukushima 
and five of the crew still imprisoned in the torpedo-boat. The Chinese 
fired upon it incessantly. When the day broke, the Japanese men-of-war 
saw that it would be dangerous, to attempt to approach the boat, exposed as 
it was to the Chinese fire, but when the day closed, a torpedo-boat was 
sent to it and the six men were found unhurt in the hold ; Lieut. Fukushima 
was sound asleep, being apparently utterly indifferent to the danger he 
was in. 

The Ting-yuen sank in shallow water, and her hull was still partially 
above water. She had three holes knocked in by torpedoes. Two of these 
were undoubtedly those of the No. 9, while the third is believed to be that 
of the No. 10. 

On the 5th, the First Torpedo Flotilla was ordered to attack the 
Chinese men-of-war. As the morning's attack had no doubt put the 
Chinese on their guard, the flotilla did not expect to return at all from 
the attack. The crews, therefore, took a short walk on land in the after- 
noon and had a farewell supper as none of them expected to live through 
the night. Charts and other important papers, and private belongings of 
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the crews were sent to the depot ship, with directions as to the disposal 
of the last. The First Flotilla consisted at the time of the No. 23, Kotaka, 
and Nos. 13, 11, and 7 ; the No. 12, though one of the flotilla, did not take 
part in the attack as it was still under repair. 

At 2.30, on the morning of the 6th, the moon went down. A 
Chinese junk was taken to the boom, to serve as a mark; but when 
the junk struck the boom, the No. 23 had slipped half on it. As it would be 
troublesome to turn back, the boat went at full speed and managed to ride 
over the boom. The Kotaka was less successful ; it had to follow the 
boom to the end and entered by the inlet. The No. 1 3 and 1 1 also entered 
without difficulty ; but the No. 7 was unsuccessful, and did not enter at all. 
The Chinese men-of-war were on the watch and fired at random to frighten 
away any assailants. The four torpedo-boats, however, advanced unobserved. 
The No. 23 and Kotaka made for the vessels in the centre as they lay in a 
line abreast, while the other two went towards those on the west extremity, 
the only object of the No. 1 3 being to attack the Chcn-yiien. Tiie Chinese 
warships had search-lights, which passed twice over the torpedo-boats with- 
out detecting them. They were, on the contrary, useful to the torpedo- 
boats in enabling them to recognise the ships. The No. 23 approached 
the Wei-yuen and with great boldness slowed down to make its aim sure. 
It discharged a torpedo which was effective. The Kotaka and the No. i r 
were also successful. The Wei-yuen, the Lai-yuen, and a transport were 
sunk. They all returned safely. The No. 13 tried in vain to find the 
Cken-yuen, and had to return after a fruitless search, as the sky was already 
whitening. Though the torpedo-boats were on detection fired upon, 
diey all escaped unscathed. They returned to Yinshankow. Here all 
the Japanese Squadrons were gathered to prepare for the general attack 
on the islands. The orders were that the Main and the First Flying 
Squadrons were to attack the east forts of Liukung and the Second! 
Third, and Fourth Squadrons should close upon Jih Island. 

On the 17th, at dawn, the Squadrons made for Wei-hai-wei Harbour. 
At 7.20, the Main and First Flying Squadrons advanced to 4,500 metres 
of Liukung. while the same distance from Jih Island was observed by the 
other fleet, consisting of the Second, Third, and Fourth Flying Squrdrons 
(2nd, the Fuso, Hlyei, Kongo, and Takao; 3rd, the Yamato, Musaki, 
renryu, Katmon, and Katsuragi; and 4th, the TsukusM, Atago, Maya, 
Oshima, and Chokai). The CJdyoda, the second vessel of the Main 
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Squadron, opened fire, to which the west-coast fort of Liukung Island 
immediately replied. The three remaining Chinese fighting ships also 
began to move in the harbour and fire at intervals upon the Japanese. 
Then commenced the fight in earnest. The forts on the two Islands, aided 
by the men of-war, fired incessantly upon the Japanese. Taking advant- 
age of the smoke which enveloped the whole harbour, the Chinese 
torpedo-boats ran out of the west entrance. The MatsuMma 
pretended not to notice them, hoping thereby to draw out the 
Chinese men-of-war. The Yoshino, however, went in their pursuit. 
The Flying Squadrons manoeuvred off the islands with precision, and as 
each vessel came directly opposite to the forts at the distance of about 
4,500 metres, she fired upon them. A magazine on Jih Island caught fire. 
A shell from the east coast forts of Liukung Island struck the Puso, as the 
latter had fired her third round, on the starboard bow, and coming out on 
the port, made a hole over a foot in diameter. It killed a man on the spot 
and wounded six others more or less severely. The Tsukushi, however, 
succeeded in destroying a disappearing gun on Jih Island. 

When the Chinese torpedo-boats fled from the west entrance, the First 
Squadron was ordered to pursue them. The Yoshino, of that Squadron, 
soon overtook them on account of her superior speed. The boats made 
for the shore ; and being of lighter draught, ran close to the beach ; but the 
Yoshino fired upon them with her quick-firing guns with such effect that in 
their anxiety to get out of her range, eight torpedo-boats and two launches 
ran aground near Lungmun Harbour. Two torpedo-boats which remained 
being of higher speed, managed to enter Chefoo Harbour, hotly pursued by 
the Yoshino and the rest of the Flying Squadron. They left the harbour 
soon after and steamed westward, but ran aground, and were captured by 
the Yoshino. These latter were the largest of the Chinese torpedo-flotilla. 
Those which stranded near Lungmun were seized by the Japanese Infantry 
without any difiiculty, The Flying Squadron returned that night to 
Yinshankovv with their prizes. It is said that these torpedo-boats ran 
out of Wei-hai-wei Habour while their commanders were holding council 

with Admiral Ting. 

In this day's engagement, which had lasted till about 10 a.m., the 
Matsushima had a commander, a sub- lieutenant, and a midshipman 
wounded ; the Yoshino, two killed and four wounded ; the Akitsushima, two 
wounded ; and the Tsukushi, one killed and 7 wounded, of whom two died 
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subsequently. The only other loss was that of the Ftiso, to which we have 
referred. Thus the Japanese lost four killed, six severely wounded, of 
whom two died, and 1 6 were slightly wounded, making the total casualties 
26. The Chinese loss is not known. 

On the 8th, the Japanese men-of-war kept manoeuvring off the Island 
and watched the Chinese warships in harbour all day as it was feared they 
might escape. Towards evening, a Japanese torpedo-boat came with a 
Chinese torpedo boat in tow. The latter was called the Foolung, and was 
about the size of the Japanese Kotaka. It was furnished with four 6-pd. 
quick-firing and several Nordenfeldt guns. Its commander, Lieut. Tsai 
Ting-kan had been taken by the Japanese army. From him the Japanese 
obtained a fair knowledge of the actual condition of Liukung Island. 

At II a.m. on the same day, the chief torpedo engineers of the First 
Flying Squadron held a council on board the Yoshino on the destruction 
of the boom ; and it was decided to send a tender and a boat from each 
vessel for the purpose. Though, that day being the 14th of the lunar 
month, the moon was almost full, the snowclouds which covered the whole 
sky fortunately prevented the eight little vessels from being detected as 
they cautiously rounded Pohchihyaisu and approached the boom at ii.o 
p.m. All this while a torpedo flotilla was firing at the west entrance to 
divert the attention of the Chinese on Liukung Island. The tenders and 
their boats were astonished to see a boat as they passed under Lukeutsuy, 
but as they came alongside, they found to their relief it was the stranded 
torpedo-boat No. 22. When they came to Lungmeaoutsuy, they discovered 
a clear space of about six yards between the beach and the boom, which 
had been cut away to that extent by the torpedo-boats previously to their 
daring dash into the harbour on the 5 th and 6th. The tenders and boats 
of the Yoshino, Akitsushima, and Naniwa were moored at a point pre- 
viously agreed upon ; and their crews began to prepare gun-cotton charges 
for destroying the boom, while the Takachihos crew, leaving their tender, 
took their boat up to the boom itself and set to work to sever it. The boom 
consisted of logs six inches square and twelve feet long laid side by side 
at an interval of two feet and kept in position by three parallel steel 
hawsers, four inches thick, which ran from the mainland to Jih Island and 
thence to Liukung Island, and were held down by anchors attached by six 
inch chains to them at every tenth log. The torpedo-engineer of the 
Takachiho ordered his men to cut through these hawsers with axes. The 
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men worked with all their might, but the steel hawsers were hard 
to cut. The sound of the falling axes was heard on the islands in the 
stillness of the night. Several shots whistled over their heads ; but 
still the men worked on, as they were prepared for the enemy's attack. 
But the firing ceased soon after, and though at midnight a blazing fire was 
seen at the south-east head of Liukung, accompanied by a fanfare of 
trumpets and the Japanese at the boom expected every moment to be 
swept away, nothing came of these apparent preparations. At i.oam., 
the Takachihds men had done their work and the other men-of-war's men 
exploded the severed parts with gun-cotton. By this means, about 400 
metres of the boom were cut away. The boats were given in charge to 
the Naniwds tender, while the other tenders brought away the severed 
portion of the boom to show to the Japanese; but when they came under 
the lighthouse on Pohchihyaisu, the moon broke through the clouds, and the 
tenders were suddenly hailed with volleys from the south-east fort of Liu- 
kung Island. As they were in great danger of being hit and sunk, they 
abandoned the severed portion of the boom and made at full speed for the 
cover of Pohchihyaisu, where they arrived at 2, being often stopped on 
the way by the Japanese ships on guard. On reporting next morning their 
nio^ht's work to the Commander of their squadron, they were ordered to 
resume it that night as the boom had not been sufficiently cleared. 

On the 9th, the Third Flying Squadron (the Tenryu, Yamato, MusasJii, 
Kaimon, and Katsuragi) commenced at 8 a.m. to attack the eastern forts 
of Liukung Island. The Katsuragi, especially, distinguished herself by the 
boldness with which she approached the forts and fired upon them with great 
effect. The Yoshino, Takachiho, Akitsushima and Chiyoda kept guard 
at the east entrance, while the Second Flying Squadron only fired a 
round. At 4.50 p.m., the Third Squadron withdrew and returned to its 
anchorage near Pohchihyaisu. In the midst of the fight between the 
Island forts and the squadrons, the forts at Lukeutsuy fired under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. Uchida, of the Japanese Navy, two shells which struck the 
Ching-ymn and sank her immediately. At 1 1 p.m., the tenders went again 
to cut away the boom. The torpedo-engineers had agreed that night to set 
up the Japanese flag upon the Jih Island fort. They found the entrance 
they had opened the previous night so strictly guarded that they could not 
resume their work, and as they went northward towards Jiii Island, they 
were met by a torpedo-boat which warned not to venture towards that 
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island as they would only expose themselves to needless danger without 
doing any good. They returned, therefore, to Pohchihj'aisu with the 
intention of going again next night. 

On the loth, the Itsukushima remained as guardship near Liukung 
Island, and was at night relieved by the Matsushima, Hashidate, and Chiyoda. 

The nth was the national Japanese holiday, being the day on which the 
First Emperor of Japan ascended the throne. After the usual ceremonies 
on such occasions had been performed on the various warships, the Third 
Squadron again commenced an attack on the south-eastern fort on Liukung 
Island, which replied with greater precision than hitherto, having acquired 
skill from its former experiences. A gunner was killed and six others were 
slightly wounded on the Katsuragi ; on the Tenryu, the vice-commander, 
Lieut. Nakano, was blown off the conning-tower and drowned ; an engineer, 
a sergeant, and three marines were wounded, while the machine-gun on the 
Yamatds bridge was disabled. The Second Flying Squadron advanced to 
the aid of the Third, but the Chinese did not fire. In the evening, the 
Naniwa and Akilsushima went to the West Entrance and attacked the 
forts there with the object of diverting their attention from the tenders 
which were once more to cut away the boom ; but the wind was so strong 
that the tenders could not approach the boom. 

On the 1 2th, at 8 a.m., a small gunboat with a white flag at the bow and 
the Yellow Dragon at the stern came out of the East Entrance, followed 
by a boat. The gunboat stopped near the foreign menof-war that were 
anchored not far from the Japanese flagship. Nine men got into the boat, 
which was towed to that ship by a Japanese torpedo boat. The envoy was 
Commander Ching Peih-kwang, of the Kwang-ping, and the gunboat was 
found to be the Chenpei. He came on board the Matsushima with a letter of 
surrender from Admiral Ting. The Japanese torpedo-boats at once sur- 
rounded the boat in which he had come. The First Flying Squadron and 
the Itsukushima and Hashidate were ordered to guard the entrances of the 
Harbour. Admiral Ting's letter, which Commander Ching had brought, was 
to the effect that though the Admiral himself had intended to fight to the 
last, he now requested that the lives of all the Chinese and foreig^n officers, 
military and naval men, and civilians on the Island might be spared and that 
they might be permitted to go back freely to their homes, in return for which 
he would deliver all the vessels, forts, and stores on the Island, and he off-ered, 
if his request were acceded to, to obtain the guarantee of the British 
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Admiral for the faithful carrying-out of the terms on his part. Admiral 
Ito at once sent an officer to Marshal Oyama at Hoosan, who, after 
consulting his staff, communicated his views to the Admiral. Before this 
communication was received, Admiral Ito had already agreed to the terms 
except the proposal regarding the British Admiral's guarantee, which 
Admiral Ito stated was unnecessary as he put implicit confidence in Admiral 
Ting's military honour ; and proposed that arrangements should be made 
next day for fixing the hour and other minor conditions of carrying out the 
capitulation. He also assured Admiral Ting that he would be received 
with honour should he elect to come over to Japan and remain there until 
the cessation of hostilities. Commander Ching left with the Japanese 
Admiral's letter, promising to bring a definite answer next day. 

On the 13th, at 9.30 a.m.. Commander Ching returned with Admiral 
Ting's reply, in which he cordially thanked the Japanese Admiral for acced- 
ing to his request and at the same time begged that the actual day of 
surrender might be postponed until the 17th. Commander Ching then 
reported that after writing the reply and despatching a telegram to Li 
Hung-chang in which he stated the reasons for his surrender, Admiral Ting 
committed suicide. Liu Poochen, Commander of the Ting-yiien and also 
commander of the Right Wing of the Northern Fleet, and Chang Wanseuen, 
Commander of the forces on Liukung Island, also put an end to themselves. 
Commander Ching was sent back at 11, with orders to return at 6 p.m. 
that day to hear the Japanese Admiral's decision. The following letter 

was handed to him : — 

13th February, 1895. 

His Majesty's Ship Maisushima, 

To the officer representing the Chinese fleet at Wei-hai-wei. 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of the letter of Admiral Ting dated 
the 1 8th of January of Chinese Calendar. The report of the death of Admiral 
Ting last night communicated verbally by the messenger who brought over 
the same letter I received with great personal regret. As to postponing 
the receipt of the vessels, forts and other materials of war until the 
22 nd of January o the Chinese year, I am ready to comply with under 
condition. This condition is that some responsible Chinese officer 
should come over to this our flagship Matstcshima before 6 o'clock p.m., 
this day the 13th of February according to the Japanese year, to 
make arrangements with rtie upon several points which have to be fixed with 
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certitude, regarding the receiving of the said vessels, forts, and other 
material of war, as well as the escorting of the Chinese and foreign 
officers and men out of Wei-hai-wei. In my last letter to the lamented 
Admiral Tine it was said " As to the hour and other minor conditions I 
shall be glad to make arrangements with you to-morrow," and now that he 
is dead these minor conditions have to be arranged with somebody who 
can deal with us in his stead. 

It is my express wish that the said officer who comes to this our 
flagship for the above purpose be a Chinese, not a foreign officer, and be it 
understood that I am willing to receive him with honour. 

(Signed) Admiral ITO, 

Commander-in-chief of the Japanese Squadron. 

Towards 5 o'clock p.m. of the same day, New Chang-pung, Taotai of 
Liukung Island, accompanied by Commander Ching, came under a white 
flag to the Matsushima ; and Taotai New, who introduced himself as the 
representative of the naval and military forces of Wei-hai-wei, was received 
with honour by Admiral Ito, who had not until then met Commander 
Ching when he came as he had not full powers to treat. 

Admiral Ito then proposed to Taotai New several conditions relating 
to the receiving of the vessels, forts and materials of war, the escorting of 
the Chinese and foreign officers and men out of Wei-hai-wei, etc. ; and after 
a consultation of several hours, Taotai New and Commander Ching left the 
ship on the condition of coming again before 2 o'clock p.m. on the follow- 
ing day. 

Taotai New came again under a white flag, accompanied by Com- 
mander Ching, at the stated hour next day and was cordially received by 
Admiral Ito. During the negotiations, Taotai New spoke in Chinese, 
which was translated by Commander Ching into English, and this was 
rendered into Japanese by Councillor Ariga. Admiral Ito spoke in 
Japanese, and communicated with Taotai New through Councillor Ariga 
and Commander Ching, Captain Ishii, of the Artillery, who was versed in 
the Chinese spoken language, being present to detect any incorrectness in 
Commander Ching's interpretation. After many hours' consultation the 
following terms were agreed upon between the two parties as Conditions 
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of Capitulation and were signed by Admiral Ito and Taotai New, the 
subjoined English version being taken as the original text: — 

Article I. 
That a list of the names, functions, and ranks of all the naval or military 
officers both Chinese and foreign, required to be transported in safety, 
should be produced. For foreigners their nationalities should also be 

assigned. 

Article II. 

That all the naval or military officers, both native and foreign, should 
pledge themselves by a formal writing that they shall not re-engage in the 
present war between Japan and China. 

Article III. 

That all the weapons, powder and projectiles for use of the land 
forces on Liu-kung Island should be collected in fixed places, these 
places to be made known to us. The soldiers of the said land forces 
should be landed at Chu-tao, and from thence they are to be conducted by 
the Japanese guards to the outpost of the Japanese army now occupying the 
localities around Wei-hai-wei. The landing is to begin from 5 o'clock p.m. 
14th Feb., 1895 (20th Jan. of the Chinese calendar) and end before the 
noon of the 15th of Feb., 1895 (21st Jan. of the Chinese calendar). 

Article IV. 

That Taotai New, representing the Chinese naval and military forces 
at Wei hai-wei with responsibility, should appoint a suitable number of 
committee for the delivery of the vessels and forts. These committees are 
required to send in before noon 15th Feb., 1895,. a list of the vessels and 
forts in their charge with the number and kinds of the guns, rifles and other 
weapons now contained in these vessels or forts. 

Article. V. 

That the Chinese naval and military officers and men, native and 
foreio-n, should be allowed to leave Wei hai-wei after the noon of the 1 6th 
of Feb., 1895 (22nd Jan. of the Chinese calendar) in the steam-ship Kzoang- 
fsi, sailing out of the harbour under the condition stipulated in Artice X. 

Article VI. 

That the Chinese naval and military officers, both native and foreign, 
should be allowed to take with them their personal movable property only, 
with the exception of weapons, which are to be delivered even If they be 
private property. Whenever deemed necessary, the things they take away 
shall be submitted to inspection. 
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Article VII. 
That the permanent residents, i.e. the original inhabitants of the Island 
of Liu-kung, should be persuaded to continue their abode on the island. 

Article VIII. 

That the landing of the requisite number of the Japanese officers and 
men on the island of Liu-kung, in order to take possession of the forts and 
the materials of war on the Island, should commence from 9 o'clock a.m. 
on the 1 6th Feb., 1895 (22nd Jan. of the Chinese calendar), but that 
Admiral Ito reserves to himself the right of sending a certain number of 
Japanese men-ofwar into the harbour whenever necessity occurs at any 
time after the signing of the stipulations. The naval officers, both native 
and foreign, on board the Chinese vessels may remain therein until 9 
o'clock a.m. of the i6th Feb., 1895 (22nd Jan. of the Chinese calendar). 
These marines, soldiers, seamen, etc. on board the same vessels, that wish 
to be escorted out of Wei-hai-wei by land should be landed in the same 
place, and escorted in the same way as the soldiers of the land forces, the 
landing to begin from the noon of the 15th Feb., 1895 (21st Jan. of the 
Chinese calendar), that is to say, after the landing of the land forces is 
finished. 

Article IX. 

That women, children, aged persons and, other non-combatants that 
wish to leave the Island of Liu-kung, should be allowed to sail out of the 
Eastern or Western mouth of the harbour in Chinese junks any time after 
the morning of the 15th Feb., 1895 (21st Jan. of the Chinese calendar). 
These vessels are, however, to be examined by the Japanese naval officers 
and men in the torpedo-boats or other boats posted at the mouth of the 
harbour, the examination extending to both persons and baggage. 

Article X. 

That the coffins of the lamented Admiral Ting and the officers next to 
him should be allowed to be carried out of the harbour after the 
noon of the 16th February, 1895 (22nd January of the Chinese 
calendar) and before the noon of the 23rd February, 1895 (29th 
January of the Chinese calendar) in the steam-ship Kwang-hi, which 
Admiral Ito desists from taking possession of, and lays at the disposal of 
Taotai New as representing the Chinese navy and army at Wei-hai-wei, 
solely out of respect to the soul of Admiral Ting, who did his 
duty towards his country. The said steamship Kivang-tsi is to be inspected 
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by the Japanese naval officers on the morning of the 15th Feb., 1895 (21st 
Jan. of the Chinese calendar) to assure that she is not equipped as a war 
vessel. 

Article XI. 

That it be always understood that the Chinese naval and military forces 
at Wei-hai-wei are to give up all hostile operations against the Japanese 
naval and military forces, and that the moment such operations are made 
the present stipulations shall lose effect at once and the Japanese naval and 
military forces shall resume hostility. 

Done on the 14th Feb., 1S95 (20th Jan. of the Chinese calendar) on 
board His Majesty's ship Matsushima. 

(Signed) ADMIRAL ITO. 

TAOTAI NEW. 

On the 1 6th, at 9.0 a.m., the steamship Kwang-tsi ysizs, according to 
promise, brought for examination to Yin-shan-kow, where Japanese 
military and naval officers visited her. Though she looked like an armed 
transport, she was really a torpedo training-ship. She was of over 900 
tons, and was furnished with small guns and torpedo dischargers, 
which were at once made over to the officers. Her supply of small-arms 
on board was reduced from 20 to 10 ; after which she was allowed to 
return and make preparations for departure with Admiral Ting's remains. 
At 3.15, the foreigners on the Island were called and examined. They 
were all released on parole, except George Howie, who had already been 
released on parole when he was arrested at Kobe in the preceding autumn, 
and was now taken prisoner for thus breaking his word of honour. The 
foreigners released were Vice-Admiral McClure, and Messrs. Thos. 
Mellows, Hastings Thomas, Charles Clarkson, W. H. Graves, Sam. 
Wood, Hobt. Walpole, and R. Tyler, and two civilians. Dr. Kirk and Mr. 
Howard. They were sent with Chinese officers on board the Kwang-tsi, 
which left on the following day for Chefoo with Admiral Ting's remains. 
When the vessel passed out of the harbour, the Japanese men-of-war 
lowered their flags and fired their guns in honour of the late Admiral. 

The Chinese soldiers, civilians, women, and children Avere landed at the 
pier under Peishantsuy. By the 1 7th, they were all sent on the mainland, 
the civilians in Chinese junks and the military in gunboats, which plied for 
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two days between the Island and the mainland. The total strength of the 
Chinese forces at the time of the capitulation was as follows : — 

Navy 3,084 

Officers 183 

Students 30 

Petty officers and men 2,871 

Amiy 2,040 

Officers 40 

Sub-officers 2,000 

Total 5,124 

On the 1 7th, after the boom at the West Entrance had been on the 
previous day destroyed, the Japanese squadrons began to enter the 
harbour at 9, and were all within by 11.30. At i p.m., the Japanese 
national flag was hoisted on the surrendered warships, Chen-yuen, Tsi-ytmt, 
Kwang-plng, and Ping-yuen, and six gun-boats, Chen-pe, Chen-nan, Chen-si, 
Chen-tung, Chen-chimg, and Chen-pien. Thus the naval port of Wei hai-wei, 
with its menof-war and Island of Liu-kung, fell completely into Japanese 
hands on the 17th February, 1895. 

The Chenyiien was docked for repairs at Port Arthur. On the 27th 
February, Admiral Ito left Wei-hai-wei and arrived at Ujina on the 3rd 
March with the Tsi-yuen. Two days later, the Ping-yuen and Kzvang-ping 
also reached Ujina. The Admiral received an ovation when he landed 
at Ujina and proceeded at once to the Headquarters at Hiroshima. 

The total losses of the Japanese navy during the bombardment of Wei- 
hai-wei and the Island of Liu-kung were as follows :— 

Killed „7 

Officers ■;■ ■;; -^ ^* 

Petty officers and men " '" 00 

Wounded ■ _._ ^"^ __ 

Umcers . 

iMidsliipmen .. ... o 

Petty officers and men , '_ g2 

Total ~~ 

()5 

DEFENCES OF WEI-HAI-WEI. 
The Chinese official report of defences of Wei-hai-wei and Liu-kung 
Island m 1 893 gives the following table :— 

Name of LocnliLy. Fort 

Peislmutsuy ... . No'l 24,. ,n •*.- "^«"'l^"™ "' «""; Noofgnn.. 

■^ ;;;; -^^ ^ ^^ *=■'"■' ^^ calibies, on Central Pivoted Carriage... 2 

» .^!'"'.'.' No! 3'.!'! ' " -2 

Hwangtooyay _ 2i'c m " " " " " ■" ^ 

■' " " 11 K ,, ... 2 
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Tseszetai No. 1 21 e.ui., 85 calibres, on Central Pivoted Carriage .. 2 

„ No. 2 15 cm., 85 ,, ,, ,, ... 1 

No. 8 15 cm., 35 ,, - ,, ,, ... 1 



Northern Coast. 



Soufclieru Coast . 



Jill Island 

Liukiinj' Island . 



Landward ) 12 cm., qnick-tirers 2 

J Pelting, ] 15 a.m., 35 calibres, Central Pivoted Carringe 2 

( Landward) 12 cm., quick-firers 2 

(Lung- I 21 cm., 35 calibres. Central Pivoted Carriage 2 

t meaoutsuy) 15 cm., ,, ,, ,, , 2 

..Lukeutsuy 24 cm., ,, ,, ,, ,, 4 

r,, -L ] 24 cm., ,, ,, ,, ,, 3 

..Chaopeitsuy | ^g ^ ,^^_; _ __ ^ ^ 2 

(Seaylieasu, ] 15 cm., ,, ,, ,, ,, 4 

I Landward) 12 cm., quick-firers 2 

j Yangfungling, 1 12 cm., 35 caliliras, Central Pivoted Carriage 4 

I Landward ) 12 cm., quick-firers 2 

Nankin-made, on Disappearing Carringe 2 



••■•1 



Liu-kung 
Hwang 



I , -] [ English-made, on Disappearing Carriage 2 



Island 



24 cm. 35 calibres. Central Pivoted Carriage 6 



THE PEIYANG SQUADRON. 



Name. Description. H.Pi 

I'liiij i/i(eii Ironclad 6,000. 

Chen-yiu-H ,, 6,000. 

Aiwi >/nen Armoured Cniiser.. 5,000. 

Lni-ijuen ,, ,, ...7,500. 

Cliih-iineii Cruiser 7,600. 

.7,500. 

.2,800. 

.2,400. 

.2,400. 

. 600. 

. 400. 



Cliiufi-ijiteu ,, 

Tsi-ijiun ,, 

Cluto-i/iiiiii ,, 

Yitii'i-Kei ,, 

Tai-iin Despatch- boat . 

Mei-yun ... 
Tsao-lcitniff.. 

Min-tsee 

Chen-hni ... 
Clien-tiiiiff... 

Cken-si 

Clien-nmi . . . 

Chen-pei 

Chen-chung 
Chen-fien... 
H(ti-kin(j.... 



Speed. 
..141, 
..141. 
..151. 
..15*. 
..18 . 
..15 . 
..18 . 
..15 . 
..15i. 
..10 . 



Gunboat 360... 9 . 

9 '. 



480. 
350. 
350. 
350. 
350. 
440. 
440. 



8 . 
8 . 



.Training-ship. 



Kimng-yi* ... 
Kwaiig-plvg* 



.15 . 

.17 

.17 



Ton- No. of 
NAGE. Guns. 

.7,350.. .14.. 
.7,850.. .14.. 
.2,900.. .12.. 
.2,900. ..12.. 
.2,300. ..17.. 
,2,200. ..17.. 
.2,355. ..12.. 
.1,850. ..18.. 
.1,350. ..18.. 
.1,258. ..10., 
. 570... 8.. 
. 950... 9.. 
. 750...—.. 
. 950.. 
. 440.. 
. 440.-. 
. 440.. 
. 440.. 
. 440.. 
. 440 . 
.1,450.. 
.1,296.. 



9.. 

8. . 



8. 



Remarks. 
Sunk, 5Lh Feb., 1895. 
Surrendered, 17tliFeb., 1895. 
Sunk, 17th Sept., 1894. 
Sunk, 6tli Feb., lf'^95. 
Sunk, 17th Sept., 1894. 
Sunk, 8th Feb., 1895. 
Surrendered, 17th Feb., 1895. 
Sunk, 17th Sept., 1894. 



Captured, 6th March, 1895. 
„ 25lh July, 1894. 
,, 21 Nov., 1894. 

Sm-rendered, 17th Feb., 1895. 



...Captured, 21st Nov., 1894. 
...Stranded and destroyed, 25th 
September, 1894. 
..1,101... 7. ..Stranded and destroyed, 25th 

July, 1894. 
..1,101... 7... Sm-rendered, 17th Feb., 1895. 



* Properly belonged to the Kwang-tuug Squadron. 
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THE JAP A 
According to returns made on the 31st December, 1893, and given 



Squadron. 


Service. 


Name. 


Material, 


Description. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Trench Tons, 


g ( 


In Active Service. 


Matsusldma. 


Steel. 


Coast Defence. 


4,278 




(Stationed at Sasebo, ) 








2 




Ilsukushima. 






4 278 


ce 




(Stationed at Kure.) 








s 


,, 


Naniwa. 


,, 


Cruiser. 


3,7i9 


S J 
be 




Stationed at Yokosuka.) 










Talcachiho. 






3 709 


a 




(Stationed at Sasebo,) 




" 






,, 


Chiyoda. 






2,439 




(Stationed at Kure.) 








03 


,, 


Talcao. 


Steel and Iron. 




1,778 


4J / 




(Stationed at Yokosuka.) 




^ 


'Jotal 


6 


— 


— 


20,191 


En Disponibilite. 


Hashidate. 


Steel. 


Coast Defence. 


4,278 


^ o 


„ 


Fuso. 


Iron, Armour-belt. 


Corvette, 


3,777 


^dH 


Trainiug-sliip. 


Tsukuba. 


Wood. 




1,978 


» i? 


In Reserve. 


Yayeyama. 


Steel. 


Despatch vessel 


1,609 


|1 1 


Guard-ship, 


Musashi. 


Composite. 


Sloop. 


1,502 




Training-ship. 


Amagi. 


Wood. 




926 


Guard-ship. 


Atago. 


Steel and Iron. 


Gun-boat. 


622 


<J \ 


Training-ship. 


Kanju. 


Wood. 


Sailing bark. 


877 


Total ... 


8 


— 


— 


15,569 


En Disponibilite. 


rosMjio. 


Steel. 


Cruiser. 


4,216 


t 


Training-ship. 
En Disponibilite. 


Kongo. 
Hiyei. 


Composite, Armoui--belt. 


Corvette. 


2,284 
2,284 


c2 


Training-ship. 


Tenryu. 


Wood. 


Sloop. 


1,547 
1,.^02 


5S < 


Guard-ship. 


Yamato. 


Composite, 


m1 


» 


Tsuknshi. 


Steel. 


Cruiser. 


1,372 




In Eeserve. 


Maya. 


Iron. 


Gun-boat, 


622 


•rt 


Guard-ship. 


Akagi. 


. Steel. 




622 


-t: 


Training-ship. 


Hosho. 


Wood. 




321 


"^ / 


- 


Tateyama. 




Sailing schr. 


543 


Total 


10 


— 


— 


15,313 


En Disponibilite. 


Alcitsushima. 


Steel. 


Cruiser. 


3,150 


o 


Training-ship. 

Surveying-ship. 

Guard ship. 


Katsuragi. 
Kaimon. 
Banjo. 
Oshima. 


Composite. 
Wood. 

Steel. 


Sloop. 
Gun-boat. 


1,502 

1,367 

667 

640 


S 


" 


Ohokai. 


Iron. 




622 


13 


Training-ship. 


Kaluga. 
Manju. 


Wood. 


Despatch vessel 
Sailing bark. 


1,289 

877 


Total ... 


8 


■ — 


— 


10,114 


Active Service. 


6 
8 
9 
1 

9 








Classed 
cording 
Service. 


Guard-ship. 

Triiining-ship. 

Surveying-ship. 

In Keserve. 


— 


— 


20,191 

8,171 

10,720 

667 


^ I 


En Disponibilite, 


6 








2,231 
19,207 


i rand Total (1893) 
in 1892 


32 
35 


— 


— 


61,187 




„ 1891 
„ 1890 


35 
34 


— 


— 


65,526 
61,763 




„ 1889 


31 




— 


58,290 




„ 1888 


80 




— 


49,451 










— 


4J-,777 
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NESE NAVY. 

in the Official Statistical Eeport publislied in October, 1894. 





Horse- l 
power. " 


Armament 


Speed 

in ;; 

knots. 


Complement of Crew. 


"Where and When 
Built. 






idmirftls & 
Uommaucl- 


Officers and Petty officers 
and 


Total. 
















] 


ng officers. 


Cadets. 


Seamen. 










5,400 


28 


16 


5 


35 


361 


401 


France, 189J. 






5,4.0 


30 


16 


3 


33 


316 


352 


France, 1890. 






7,604 


10 


19 


2 


32 


327 


361 


England, 1885. 






7,604 


10 


19 


3 


29 


305 


337 


England, 1885. 






5,678 


21 


19 


2 


26 


278 


306 


England, 1890. 






2,332 


5 


— 


2 


22 


202 


226 


Yokosuka, 1888. 






34,018 


107 


— 1 


17 


177 


1,789 


1,983 








5,400 


30 


16 




14 


161 


179 


Yokosuka, 1891. 






3,650 


10 


13 


— 


— 


— 


— 


England, 1877. 






526 


8 







23 


227 


251 


Bast India, 1851. 






5,400 


11 







8 


117 


126 


Yokosuka, 1889. 






1,622 


7 







ly 


209 


230 


Yokosuka, 1886. 1 






720 


10 







15 


132 


148 Yokosuka, 1877. ' 






963 


2 







10 


92 


103 Yokosuka, 1887. 






— 


4 


— 




11 


Ul 


103 Onohama, 1887. 






18,281 


82 


— 


8 


99 


1,033 


1,140 








15,9(58 


34 


2-i 


3 


17 


184 


204 


England, 1893. 






2,535 


9 


12 


2 


39 


270 


321 


England, 1877. 






2,535 


11 


12 


_ 


— 


— 


— 


ICngland, 1877. 






1,267 


6 




1 


19 


188 


208 


Yokosuka, 1883. 






1,622 


7 





1 


20 


207 


229 


Onohama, 1885. 






2,433 


8 





1 


21 


155 


177 


England, 1880. 






963 


4 





1 


5 


54 


60 


Onohama, 1886. 






963 


10 


12 


1 


8 


117 


126 


Onohama, 1888. 






217 


5 




1 


8 


87 


96 


England, 1868. 








2 


— 


1 


6 


43 


51 


Kawasaki Yd., 1880. 






28,503 


96 


— 


Vi 


153 


1,307 


1,452 








8,516 


18 


19 


1 


11 


20 


31 


Yokosuka, 1892. 






1,622 


7 




1 


10 


103 


114 


Yokosuka, 18So. 






1,267 


7 




1 


19 


161 


181 


Yokosuka, 18S2. 






659 


4 




1 


8 


loO 


109 


Yokosuka, 1878. 






1,217 


9 




1 


9 


120 


130 


Onohama, 1891. 






963 


2 





1 


8 


bO 


89 


Ishikawajima, 1887 






1,217 


5 





1 


11 


185 


197 


England, 1863. 






— 


4 


— 


1 


11 


87 


99 


Onohama, 18^7. 






15,461 


56 


— 


8 


87 


856 


951 








34,018 


107 




17 


177 


1,786 


1,983 








11,000 


50 




10 


106 


1,165 


1,281 








6,532 


55 




9 


161 


1,288 


1,458 









659 


4 




1 


8 


100 


109 









6,363 


15 




2 


13 


171 


186 









37,691 


110 


— 


6 


52 


471 


529 








96,263 


341 




45 


517 


4,984 


5,546 








95,251 


393 




46 


531 


5,403 


5,980 








76,665 


324 




51 


553 


5,122 


5,726 








70,065 


283 




46 


573 


5,372 


5,991 








51,504 






43 


496 


5,360 


5,899 








42,279 


— 


— 


46 


406 


4,912 


5,363 
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TOEPEDO-BOATS. 





ISro, of Boats. 


Material. 


Tonnage. 
(Frencli.) 


Horse-power. 


1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 


23 
23 

5 


Steel. 


1,395 

1,395 

795 

363 


13,308 

13,308 

6,297 

2,097 



There were in 1893 2 boats under repairs and three others building. 



SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 





Material. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Horse- 
power. 


No. of 
Guns. 


Where 
building. 


Expected 
date of launch. 


Torpedo- gunboat* 

Cruiser Bf 

Cruiser C 

Despatch-vessel A 


Steel. 


864 
2,700 
2,800 
1,800 


5,069 
8,500 

6,130 


6 

20 

20 

8 


England. 
Tokosulsa. 

Kure 


April 1894 
„ 1894 

Oct. 1895 
„ 1896 



* The Tatsuta arrived in Japan early this year. Her speed is 23 knots. 
t The Smna was launched in March last. Her expected speed is 20 knot:i 



PERS:>NNEL OF THE JAPANESE NAVY. 
31st December, 1893. 



Class. 


Xa^al Personnel. 


Marines. 


Total. 


Naval 
function- 
aries and 
employes. 


Grand 
Total. 


Admirals 

and 
Superior 
Officers. 


Officials 

and 
Cadets. 


Petty 
Officers. 


Students. 


Central Administration .. 
Naval Schools and Colleges 

Yokosuka Admiralty 

Kure 

Sasebo „ 

Men-of-war's crews 

First Reserve 

Second Reserve 


50 
13 
26 
16 
15 
45 
82 
27 


87 
54 

179 
75 
78 

517 
36 
61 


11 

45 

479 

200 

179 

1,041 

l.i3 

35 


5 
170 


91 

i,7;9 

1,300 
1,031 
3,943 
1,558 
451 


153 
373 
2,443 
1,591 
1 ,303 
5.546 
1,856 
574 


318 
80 
271 
202 
142 


471 
453 
2,714 
1,793 
1,445 
5,546 
1,856 
574 


Total, 18P3 


274 


1,114 


2,143 


175 


10,133 


13,839 


1,013 


14,852 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 


269 
252 

250 
227 
221 


1,122 
1,106 

1,048 
927 

850 


2,072 
2,041 
1,977 
1,8(11 
1,865 


203 
258 
316 
387 
447 


9,283 
9,441 
9,083 

9,571 
7,422 


12,949 
13,098 
12,674 
12,913 

10,805 


1,030 
1,092 
1,365 
1,265 
1,366 


13,987 
14,190 
14,039 
14,178 
12,171 
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NAVAL DISTRICTS, 



District. 


Extent. 


Admiralty. 
Port. 


Coast Line, 


I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


f From Kita-hei district, 'Rikuehu to Minami-muro district, ■) 

i Kii, inclusive, and Boniii Islands ) 

c From Higashi-ninro district, Kii to Nawato, inclusive ; "^ 
j from Bixzen to Minami-naka district, Hiua;a, in > 

( Kyusliu; Shikoltvi; and Inland Sea ) 

( From Chikuzen to Minanii-Morokata, Hiuga, alonpf west | 
^ coast of Kyushu ; Iki ; Tsushima ; and the Loochoos, > 

From Iwami to Ugo ; Oki; and Sado 

Hokkaido; Mutsu and Kunohe districts, Eikuchu 


Yokosuka, 
Kure, 

Sasebo. 

Maizuiu. 
Muroran, 


1,057 
2,067 

1,497 

1,055 
2,276 


7,952 



The Admirally Ports of Maizuru and Muroran not being yet opened, the District IV, as far as 
Echigo on the east, will for the present be under the control of Kure Admiralty Port, andtlie District 
V. and the rest of the District IV., under tliat of Yokosuka Port. 



TORPEDO FLOTILLAS. 
Which took part in the night attack at Wei hai-wei. 



First Tokpedo Flotilla. 
Commanded by Commander Mochihara 


Name. 


Commander. 


Complement 
of Ciew. 


Length in 
Metres. 


Displacement 
in tons. 


No. 23 

Kotalca. 
N... 13 
No. 12 
No. 7 
No. 11 


Lieut. Oda. 

„ Nagai. 
Saiki, 
T.suoliiya, 

„ Hidejima. 
Kasama. 


20 
28 
16 
16 
16 
16 


■:•,'.> 

r>i) 
::-, 

35 
35 


85 
203 

54. 
54 
55 
54 


Second Torpedo Flotilla. 
Commanded by Commander Fujila. 


Name. 


Commander. 


Complement 
of Crew, 


Length in 
Metres. 


Displacement, 
in tons. 


No. 21 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 14 
No, 19 
No. 18 


Lieut. Yosliioka. 
Hagui. 
Mano. 
Kijima. 
1 wamura. 
Isobe. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


36 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


79.5 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


Third T 
Commanded 


OKPEDo Flotilla. 
by Commander Ima 


. 


Name. 


Commander. 


Complement 
of Crew. 


Lengtli in 
Metres. 


Displacement 
in tons. 


No. 22 
No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 10 


Lieut. Fukushima. 
„ Isliida. 
„ Suzuki. 
„ Nakamura. 


20 
16 
16 
16 


39 
35 
3.i 
35 


85 
54 
54 
54 
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7. CHINESE MEN-OF-WAR NEAR ' 

INFANTRY REGIMENT, W 

ALONG THE SHORE 




rRING UPON A PORTION OF THE FIFTH 
.SUIT OF THE CHINESE FUGITIVES 
iTUN TOWARDS WEI-HAI-WEI, 
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14, THE TORPEDO BOAr NO. 19, 
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DISCHARGING A TORPEDO. 




15. CISTURBANCE OF THE SURFACE BY THE MOVEMENT OF A TORraDO THROUGH WATER. 
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17. THE CHINESE MAN-OF-WAR "WEI-YUEN" LYING SUNK BEFORE THE PIER AT 

LIUKUNG ISLAND. )R ff Ff ^ Pt it M S bK 




18. THE CHINESE MEN-OF-WAR FIRi; 
OF THE 




; IN KEPLY TO THE ATTACK OF A PORTIPN 
fAPANESE SQUADRON, 
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